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Romances  of  the  Road 


THE  STRANGE    PASSENGER    BY   THE    NIGHT  MAIL 

THE  '  Defiance,'  night  mail-coach  to  Dover, 
with  Harry  Chambers  driving  and  Tom 
Robbins  as  guard,  was  standing  in  the 
great  yard  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  Snow 
Hill.  The  hands  of  the  big  clock  pointed 
to  five  minutes  to  eight,  and  the  coach  was 
due  to  start  at  eight. 

Three  of  the  insides  had  already  taken 
then—places,  but  the  fourth  seat  was  still 
vacant,  though  booked  five  days  before. 

It  wanted  but  a  minute  of  the  time  for 
starting — and  the  '  Defiance '  was  proverbial 
for  its  punctuality — when  a  little  man,  carry- 
ing a  valise,  came  briskly  up  the  yard. 
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'Ha! — a  narrow  shave!  Just  in  time!' 
he  said  to  the  guard,  as  he  proceeded  to 
step  into  the  coach. 

'  Stay  a  moment,  sir,'  said  Tom  Robbins  ; 
'  this  seat  is  booked  for  a  lady.' 

'  Oh,  no,  it  is  not !  I  booked  it  five  days 
ago.  See,  here  is  my  voucher.' 

The  guard  looked  at  the  voucher,  which 
was  perfectly  correct,  and  saw  that  it  was 
in  the  name  of  Mr  James  Selhurst.  He 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  puzzled. 

'  Well,  this  'ere's  a  rum  go  !  The  missus 
told  me  herself  that  this  seat  was  booked 
for  a  lady,  and  it's  so  down  in  the  way-bill.' 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  eight. 

'  Up  with  you,  Tom  ;  we  can't  wait  for 
nobody ! '  sang  out  Harry  Chambers  from 
the  box. 

The  passenger  took  his  seat,  the 
1  Defiance '  swung  out  of  the  yard,  the 
coachman  lifted  his  whip-elbow  in  salute 
to  the  proprietress  of  the  inn  and  of  the 
coach,  who  stood  on  the  steps  to  see  the 
mail  go  by,  the  wheels  rattled  over  the 
cobbled  pavement,  the  horses  spun  merrily 
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along  the  lighted  streets,  till  at  last  they 
had  threaded  their  way  through  the  mazes 
of  London  and  were  out  on  the  king's  high- 
way. 

The  passenger  who  had  so  nearly  lost 
the  coach  occupied  the  back  seat  on  the 
off-side.  They  had  proceeded  for  some  time 
in  silence,  when  he  said  to  his  opposite 
fellow-traveller, — 

'  Have  you  any  objection,  sir,  to  changing 
seats  ?  I  am  peculiar  in  this  respect  that  I 
like  to  sit  with  my  back  to  the  horses.' 

The  other  laughed,  as  he  replied,— 

'  That  is  an  uncommon  peculiarity  !  My 
preference,  I  admit,  is  to  face  the  horses, 
but  I  had  no  option  ;  all  the  other  seats 
were  taken  when  I  booked  mine.  If, 
however,  you  really  wish  to  change,  I  will 
most  readily  oblige  you.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  did  not  think  of  mention- 
ing my  preference  to  my  clerk  when  I  sent 
him  to  book  my  seat,  and  he,  of  course, 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  should  prefer  a 
back  seat.  But,  as  you  have  no  objection, 
we  will  change  places.' 
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And  they  did  so. 

The  inside  of  a  mail-coach  on  a  dark 
winter's  night,  with  the  faces  and  figures 
of  your  fellow-passengers  shrouded  in  gloom, 
did  not  offer  much  inducement  to  conversa- 
tion, and  after  a  few  general  remarks,  the 
four  '  insides '  relapsed  into  silence  and 
slumber. 

The  dawn  was  breaking  when  the  coach 
arrived  at  Dover.  Three  of  the  '  insides  ' 
awoke,  yawned,  stretched  themselves,  and 
stepped  out,  blinking  and  drowsy,  into  the 
yard  of  the  Harp.  The  fourth  still 
slumbered  peacefully.  His  vis-a-vis  had 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  reached  their  destination,  but  the 
sleeper  made  no  reply,  and  his  fellow- 
passengers  therefore  left  the  task  of 
awakening  him  to  the  guard. 

But  the  guard  was  busy  with  the  mails, 
*  Boots '  and  his  satellites  were  looking 
after  the  luggage,  and  the  sleeping  pas- 
senger was  left  undisturbed  till  Tom  Rob- 
bins,  having  got  rid  of  his  mail-bags, 
glanced  into  the  coach,  and,  to  his  amaze- 
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ment,  saw  that  one  of  his  fares  was  still 
inside  asleep. 

'  Now,  sir ! '  he  called  out ;  '  here  we  are  ! 
Wake  up  ;  we're  at  Dover ! ' 

But  the  sleeping  figure  did  not  move. 

'  Bless  me !  is  it  one  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  we've  got  here  ? '  said  the  guard, 
impatiently,  as  he  shook  the  passenger  by 
the  shoulder.  '  Come,  sir,  wake  up  ! '  Still 
the  traveller  was  silent,  so  Tom  took  him 
by  the  elbows  and  pulled  him  so  vigorously 
that  the  somnolent  gentleman  fell  forward 
into  his  arms. 

'  Here,  I  say,  what's  the  matter  with 
you  ? '  said  the  guard,  grufHy.  '  You're  not 
drunk,  are  you  ?  Come,  stand  up ! ' 

He  raised  the  helpless  passenger  to  his 
feet,  and  straightway  he  fell  in  a  huddled 
heap  on  the  floor  of  the  coach.  The  guard 
was  frightened. 

'Here!  Hi!  Boots,  or  some  o'  you 
ostlers,  come  here  quick !  There's  some'at 
wrong  with  this  gent !  Help  me  to  get 
him  out ! ' 

They   lifted   him    out   of  the   coach    and 
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carried  him,  with  his  arms  trailing  limp  and 
pendent,  into  the  inn.  Then  they  saw  that 
he  was  dead.  There  was  no  mark  of 
violence  about  him ;  his  face  was  calm 
and  peaceful.  He  had  apparently  died  in 
his  sleep.  A  doctor  was  sent  for.  Yes ; 
the  man  was  dead — had  been  dead  probably 
for  a  couple  of  hours.  Heart  disease,  no 
doubt.  Not  the  slightest  sign  of  violence. 
There  was,  however,  one  curious  fact  which 
the  doctor  discovered.  Tightly  clenched 
in  the  dead  man's  right  hand  was  a  woman's 
glove.  Now,  no  lady  was  travelling  by  the 
coach.  To  whom,  then,  did  the  glove 
belong,  and  how  did  it  come  there  ? 

'Rather  mysterious,' said  the  doctor.  'If 
he  had  been  a  younger  man  I  should  have 
guessed  that  it  might  have  been  some  love 
souvenir.  But  this  man  is  middle-aged,  and 
doesn't  look  one  of  your  romantic  sort. 
However,  it  will,  no  doubt,  all  be  cleared  up 
at  the  inquest.  There'll  have  to  be  a  post- 
mortem, of  course.' 

Little  did  the  doctor  or  anyone  else  dream 
what  a  sensation  that  post-mortem  examina- 
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tion  would  produce.  For  when  the  body 
was  examined  by  the  two  doctors  the  true 
cause  of  death  was  discovered  to  be  a  minute 
puncture  of  the  heart.  The  orifice  of  the 
wound  was  so  small  that  only  a  single  tiny 
drop  of  blood  had  escaped,  and  the  instru- 
ment used  must  have  been  some  long,  thin, 
narrow-pointed  one,  as  slender  as  a  knitting- 
needle.  No  such  weapon  was  discovered  in 
the  coach  or  on  the  person  of  the  deceased. 
Clearly,  then,  the  wound  could  not  have 
been  self-inflicted,  and  the  man  had  there- 
fore been  murdered. 

Information  was  at  once  given  to  the 
police,  and  the  coachman  and  guard  were 
questioned  as  to  the  fellow-travellers  of  the 
dead  man,  for  surely  the  murder  could  not 
have  taken  place  without  the  knowledge  of 
at  least  one  of  them.  Two  of  the  '  insides  ' 
were  staying  at  the  Harp.  They  were 
horrified  to  hear  of  the  tragedy  which  had 
taken  place  under  their  very  eyes,  and 
still  more  horrified  to  think  that  for  the  last 
two  stages  of  their  journey  there  had  been, 
all  unknown  to  them,  a  dead  man  in  their 
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company.  The  murdered  man,  they  were 
certain,  had  joined  them  at  supper  at 
Rochester ;  but  at  Canterbury,  where  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  for  refresh- 
ment, they  remembered  that  the  deceased 
had  not  joined  them.  They  had  left  him 
sleeping  in  the  coach,  and  found  him  when 
they  came  back  in  the  same  attitude — still 
asleep. 

How  about  the  third  '  inside,'  who  had 
nearly  missed  the  coach,  and  had  taken  the 
place  which  the  guard  declared  to  have  been 
booked  for  a  lady  ?  No  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him  after  he  got  out  of  the  coach 
at  Dover.  No  one  could  recall  having  seen 
him  leave  the  inn-yard.  He  had  disappeared 
as  mysteriously  as  he  had  appeared.  But 
his  two  surviving  fellow-passengers  were 
certain  that  he  had  accompanied  them  into 
the  inn  at  Canterbury,  and  that  at  no  stage 
of  the  journey  had  he  been  alone  with  the 
murdered  man. 

The  Calais  packet-  was  due  to  sail  at 
10  a.m.  Possibly  this  mysterious  passenger 
might  be  on  board  of  her.  A  constable  was 
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despatched  to  search,  accompanied  by  the 
guard,  who  was  in  a  position  to  identify  the 
gentleman.  But  no  one  in  any  way  answer- 
ing to  the  description  of  the  missing 
passenger  was  on  board  or  had  been  seen 
anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pier. 

By  noon  the  news  of  the  murder  was  all 
over  the  town,  and  crowds  of  morbid  sight- 
seers crowded  about  the  yard  of  the  inn. 
The  coachman  and  guard  were  besieged  with 
inquiries.  All  the  servants  of  the  inn  were 
buttonholed  by  curious  gossips.  There  was 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  '  the  man  in  the 
street '  that  this  mysterious  missing  passenger 
was  the  murderer ;  for,  he  sagely  argued, 
who  else  could  possibly  have  committed  the 
crime  ? 

The  inquest  was  held  the  next  day,  and 
the  Coroner's  Court  was  crammed.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  had  been  fellow-pas- 
sengers with  the  murdered  man  were 
summoned  to  attend  as  witnesses,  but  all 
attempts  to  discover  the  third  '  inside '  had 
failed. 

Tom  Robbins,  the  guard  of  the  mail,  was 
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the  first  witness  examined.  He  told  how 
just  as  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  eight 
the  little  old  gentleman  with  the  valise  came 
bustling  up  the  yard  of  the  Saracen's  Head  ; 
how  the  seat  had  been  booked  for  a  lady 
who  did  not  turn  up ;  and  how,  as  the 
gentleman's  voucher  was  all  right,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  let  him  take  the  seat.  But 
the  guard  swore  that  the  seat  occupied  by 
the  strange  passenger  was  the  one  in  which 
the  dead  man  was  found,  and  this  was  a 
curious  fact  for  which  he  could  not  account. 
He  was  too  busy  with  his  mails  at  Rochester 
and  Canterbury  to  note  what  the  passengers 
did. 

Then  the  two  '  insides '  gave  evidence. 
The  only  point  on  which  they  threw  any 
light  was  the  change  of  seats.  They  both 
remembered  how  the  missing  passenger  had 
asked  the  dead  man  to  change  places  with 
him,  and  how  he  had  done  so.  That  ac- 
counted for  the  circumstance  which  puzzled 
the  guard.  Both  these  witnesses  swore 
confidently  that  their  missing  fellow-traveller 
had  never  for  a  moment  been  left  alone  with 
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the  murdered  man  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey.  But,  of  course,  it  was  just  possible, 
they  agreed,  that  the  fatal  thrust  of  the 
bodkin-like  stiletto  might  have  been  dealt  to 
the  dead  man  by  his  opposite  neighbour 
whilst  the  coach  was  moving  and  whilst  they 
were  dozing. 

The  coachman  was  now  called,  and  asked 
by  the  coroner  whether  any  passengers  had 
left  the  coach  after  Rochester,  the  last  place 
at  which  the  dead  man  was  actually  seen 
alive.  At  first  Harry  Chambers  said  '  No  ' ; 
but  then  he  corrected  himself,  and  said  that 
a  young  gent  had  broken  his  journey  at 
Canterbury.  '  Affable  .young  gent,'  con- 
tinued Harry.  '  I  had  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  with  him.  Somethin'  he  said  made 
me  think  there  was  a  young  lady  at  the  inn 
as  he  xvas  sweet  upon  and  wanted  to  see. 
Anyhow,  he  didn't  go  no  furder  than  Canter- 
bury. I  don't  think  he  was  near  the  coach 
after  he  got  down ;  could  hardly  ha'  missed 
seein'  'im  if  he  had  been.' 

Up  to  this  point  suspicion  pointed  to  the 
strange  passenger  as  the  murderer.  He 
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had  changed  places  with  the  dead  man,  he 
had  sat  opposite  to  him,  there  was  a 
mystery  about  his  presence  in  the  coach, 
and  there  was  an  equal  mystery  about  his 
subsequent  disappearance.  The  coroner 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  adjourn  the  in- 
quest and  grant  a  warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  this  person,  when  suddenly  there 
was  a  commotion  at  the  entrance  to  the 
court.  A  man,  whom  no  one  recognised, 
forced  his  way  in  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
coroner  that  he  wished  to  give  evidence. 
He  was  a  clean-shaven,  dark-complexioned 
man,  slight,  alert,  vigorous,  with  a  singu- 
larly quick,  piercing  glance,  which  com- 
manded respect.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a 
small  bag. 

1  You  wish  to  give  evidence  ? '  said  the 
coroner. 

'  Yes ;  I  have  an  important  communica- 
tion to  make.' 

'  Your  name  ? ' 

'Jules  Prudhomme.' 

'  Your  occupation  ? ' 

'  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Paris  detective  force.' 
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There  was  '  sensation  '  in  court.  The  plot 
was  thickening.  Everyone  craned  his  neck 
to  hear  what  was  coming ;  no  one,  probably 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  noticed 
that  the  witness  spoke  English  as  fluently 
as  a  native.  He  was  sworn,  and  the 
coroner  said, — 

'What  do  you  know  about  this  case, 
Monsieur  Prudhomme  ? ' 

The  witness's  answer  was  a  strange  one. 
Pointing  to  a  large  screen  which  had  been 
placed  to  protect  the  coroner  from  the 
draught  through  the  doorway,  he  said,— 

'  Will  you  allow  me  for  a  moment  to 
turn  my  back  upon  you  and  step  behind 
that  screen  ? ' 

'  It  is  an  odd  request,  but  I  suppose  you 
have  a  reason  for  it  ? ' 

'  I  have — a  very  good  reason.' 

The  witness  stepped  behind  the  screen. 
A  minute  later  there  appeared  a  totally 
different  person — a  little  old  man,  in  a 
snuff-coloured  overcoat,  with  broad-brimmed 
hat,  spectacles,  and  grey  hair. 

The    coroner    and    the    people    in    court 
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stared  at  this  strange  figure  in  speechless 
astonishment.  But  the  little  old  man, 
ignoring  them,  turned  to  the  coachman,  the 
guard,  and  the  two  '  insides,'  who  had  given 
evidence  and  stood  open  -  mouthed  below 
him,  and  said, — 

'  Do  you  recognise  me,  my  friends  ?  ' 

'  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it's  the  strange 
passenger ! '  exclaimed  the  guard,  and  the 
others  uttered  similar  ejaculations  of  re- 
cognition. 

'  But,'  asked  the  bewildered  coroner, 
'where  is  Monsieur  Jules  Prudhomme?' 

1  Here,'  said  the  detective,  whipping  off 
his  hat,  wig,  and  spectacles.  '  I,  Mr 
Coroner,  am  the  missing  passenger  who 
sat  opposite  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
strangely  met  his  death.' 

To  say  that  you  might  have  heard  the 
proverbial  pin  drop  would  be  to  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  stillness  of  blank  as- 
tonishment which  pervaded  the  court.  The 
little  Frenchman  folded  his  arms,  and  for 
a  moment  revelled  in  the  theatrical  sensation 
which  he  had  produced.  He  waited  for 
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the  coroner  to  make  the  next  move.  At 
last  that  puzzled  functionary  broke  the 
silence. 

'  Can  you  throw  any  light  upon  this 
terrible  tragedy,  Monsieur  Prudhomme  ? ' 

'I  can.' 

1  Can  you  give  us  any  clue  to  the 
murderer  ? ' 

'  I  can.' 

There  was  dead  silence  for  an  instant, 
then,  suddenly  wheeling  round,  the  witness, 
with  a  dramatic  gesture,  pointed  straight 
into  the  crowd. 

'  There !     That   woman  !  you    see  her  !— 
she  with  the  white  face  and  staring  eyes ! — 
that  is  the  murderess !     Seize  her !     Do  not 
let  her  escape  ! ' 

With  a  rustle,  like  the  bending  of  corn 
before  a  sudden  breeze,  every  head  was 
turned  and  every  eye  was  fixed  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  that  pointing  finger. 
There,  sure  enough,  was  a  woman  with 
white  face  and  staring  eyes,  who  looked 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  as  indeed  she 
had — the  ghost  of  the  man  whom  she  be- 
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lieved  that  she  had  killed.  She  rose  to  her 
feet,  glared  round  like  a  hunted  creature  at 
bay,  then,  with  a  piercing  cry,  fell  back 
fainting. 

1  Seize  her,  I  say ! '  continued  the  ruthless 
detective  ;  '  she  is  only  shamming.  Sheathed 
in  that  silver  ornament  in  her  hair  you  will 
find  the  weapon  with  which  the  deed  was 
done.  It  is  not  the  first  by  many  times  that 
she  has  used  that  bodkin  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  of  the  finest-tempered  steel,  with 
a  point  sharper  than  any  needle.' 

The  woman,  still  in  a  swoon,  was  removed 
in  custody  amidst  a  scene  of  intense  excite- 
ment, throughout  which  Monsieur  Jules 
Prudhomme  stood  calm,  with  his  arms 
folded,  enjoying,  as  none  but  a  Frenchman 
could,  the  success  of  his  theatrical  coup. 

When  the  woman  was  gone  and  the 
sensation  had  subsided,  the  coroner  turned 
to  the  witness  and  said, — 

'  Now,  Monsieur  Prudhomme,  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  give  us,  as  plainly  and 
simply  as  you  can,  please,  an  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  scene?' 
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'  The  facts,  Mr  Coroner,  so  far  as  I  may 
at  present  reveal  them,  are  these.  I  have 
been  in  London  collecting  evidence  against 
the  members  of  a  certain  secret  society. 
Disguised  as  a  lady,  I  booked  my  seat  by 
the  Dover  mail.  I  had  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  my  disguise  had  been  pene- 
trated, so  at  the  last  moment  I  appeared  in 
the  garb  which  I  have  already  shown  you, 
and  took  my  seat  just  as  the  coach  was 
starting.  I  fancied  that  I  had  put  my 
enemies  off  the  scent,  that,  on  seeing  no 
lady  enter  the  coach,  they  would  imagine 
that  I  had  either  taken  another  route  or 
altered  my  time  of  departure.  I  was  mis- 
taken, however,  and  it  is  clear  now  that  I 
was  dogged  by  that  woman  whom  I  have 
just  denounced,  Amelie  Villebois,  the  most 
dangerous  and  determined  agent  the  society 
possesses.  She  had,  as  I  have  since  dis- 
covered, taken  a  seat  on  the  outside  of  the 
coach,  disguised  as  a  young  gentleman. 
She  had  watched  for  her  opportunity  till  it 
came  at  Canterbury.  If  I  had  not  providen- 
tially changed  places  with  this  unfortunate 
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gentleman,  I  should  not  now  be  alive.  The 
stiletto  thrust  which  pierced  his  heart  was 
intended  for  mine.' 

'  Had  you  any  thought,  Monsieur  Prud- 
homme,  that  you  might  be  exposing  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  to  peril  when  you 
asked  him  to  change  places  with  you  ? ' 

Monsieur  Prudhomme  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and,  with  a  queer  smile,  said,— 

1  No  thought  whatever,  I  assure  you. 
But,  you  know,  men  of  my  craft  instinc- 
tively take  precautions.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation 
in  court  at  this  cold-blooded  confession. 

4  But,  sir,'  said  the  coroner,  warmly,  '  if  you 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  on  your  life,  and  you  put 
this  unhappy  gentleman  in  your  place  with- 
out warning  him,  you  are  yourself  guilty  of 
constructive  murder.' 

'  Pardon  me,  Mr  Coroner,1  replied  the 
detective,  with  unruffled  calmness  and  a 
deprecatory  wave  of  the  hand,  '  I  had,  I 
assure  you,  no  thought  that  I  was  exposing 
him  to  peril.  I  meant  to  keep  my  eyes 
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open,  and  I  could  have  frustrated  any 
attempt  upon  his  life.  Had  I  imagined 
that  he  did  not  intend  following  us  for 
refreshment  at  Canterbury,  I  should  have 
taken  care  that  he  was  not  left  alone  in 
the  coach.' 

'  Proceed  with  your  evidence,  if  you 
please,  sir,  if  you  have  any  more  to  give. 
I  will  not  discuss  motives  with  you,'  said 
the  coroner,  coldly. 

'  I  have  not  much  more  to  say,  except 
that  on  learning  of  the  murder  I  made  my 
own  inquiries,  and  as  I  saw  the  lady  who 
has  just  been  removed  watching  the  Calais 
packet  I  knew  at  once  that  she  must  be 
the  assassin.  I  discovered,  never  mind  how, 
that  she  had  come  down  on  the  coach, 
disguised,  as  I  have  said,  and  that  she  had 
left  the  coach  at  Canterbury.  Then  I  knew 
how  the  deed  was  done.  She  had  satisfied 
herself  that  I  was  alone  in  the  coach  in 
the  seat  which  I  had  booked,  and  she 
quickly,  dexterously,  drove  that  deadly 
needle-stiletto  into  the  sleeping  man's  heart. 
He  must  have  started  and  made  one  wild 
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clutch  in  the  moment  of  death,  for  her  glove, 
I  hear,  was  found  clenched  in  his  hand. 
You  will  probably  find  the  fellow  to  it  on 
her  person,  for  women  never  throw  away 
an  odd  glove — they  keep  it  in  the  hope  of 
some  day  finding  its  match.  I  watched 
her  this  morning  enter  the  court,  and 
when  I  was  sure  that  she  was  safe  inside 
I  came  in  and  sprang  that  little  surprise 
upon  her.  That,  Mr  Coroner,  is  my 
story.' 

'  It's  a  very  extraordinary  story,  sir,'  said 
the  coroner ;  *  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  has  been  so  circumstantially  and  clearly 
told  that  it  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  its  veracity.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  jury  are  equally  satisfied.' 

The  jury  intimated  that  they  were,  and 
returned  a  verdict  of  '  wilful  murder '  against 
Ame'lie  Villebois. 

'You  will,  of  course,  have  to  appear  at 
the  trial  to  give  evidence,  Monsieur 
Prudhomme,'  said  the  coroner  as  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  court. 

'  I    shall   be   only   too   happy   to   do   so,' 
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returned  the  detective,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile.  '  Au  revoir,  Mr  Coroner  ! ' 

Then,  turning  to  the  coachman,  the  guard, 
and  his  fellow-travellers,  the  Frenchman 
said  gaily,  'Ah,  my  friends,  I  am  glad  to 
have  unravelled  this  mystery  for  you.  You 
were  beginning  to  suspect  the  missing 
passenger,  eh  ?  Well,  never  mind  ;  we,  too, 
shall  meet  again  at  the  trial,  and  perhaps  I 
may  have  another  little  surprise  in  store 
for  you.  Wait  and  see.  Au  revoir!' 

And  with  that  the  detective  walked 
jauntily  away,  but  one  of  his  late  fellow- 
travellers  heard  him  say  to  himself  in 
French,  with  a  chuckle,  as  he  passed,— 

'Ha!  Mademoiselle  Ame"lie,  I  have  you 
safe  at  last ! ' 

It  turned  out  otherwise,  however,  for 
Monsieur  Jules  Prudhomme  was  never  again 
seen  in  Dover.  A  week  before  the  date 
fixed  for  the  trial  of  Ame"lie  Villebois  his 
body  was  fished  out  of  the  Seine.  How  he 
came  by  his  death  even  the  astutest  of  his 
brother  detectives  was  never  able  to 
discover. 
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When  the  Frenchwoman  was  put  on  her 
trial  at  the  assizes  she  pleaded  '  Not  guilty.' 
A  long,  hollow,  silver  ornament,  which 
might  have  been  the  sheath  of  the  stiletto, 
had  been  found  fastening  the  coils  of  her 
thick  black  hair  when  they  searched  her 
in  the  gaol,  but  of  the  stiletto  itself  no  trace 
could  be  discovered.  There  was  nothing 
else  about  the  woman's  person  that  in  any 
way  incriminated  her ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  to  support  the  extraordinary 
statement  of  the  dead  detective,  or  prove 
her  connection  with  the  crime,  an  honest 
but  puzzled  British  jury  gave  Am^lie 
Villebois  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
acquitted  her. 
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THE  HIGHWAYMAN'S  BAY  MARE 

'  WELL,  Tom,  any  news  of  Captain  Rocket  ? 
What's  the  "  Lightning  Highwayman's"  last 
exploit,  eh  ? ' 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  thirty,  big  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  bold,  florid,  hand- 
some face,  and  the  air  of  a  person  of 
consequence.  He  had  just  stepped  out  of 
a  post-chaise  which  had  stopped  at  the  Sun 
Inn,  Slough,  for  relays. 

The  head  ostler,  whom  the  burly  traveller 
thus  addressed — a  little,  wizened,  wrinkled 
man — looked  up  with  a  shrewd  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  and  said, — 

'  We  don't  know  nothink  about  such 
gentry  here,  Mr  Bulstrode.  Leastways, 
what  we  does  know,  we  keeps  to  ourselves. 
'Tain't  a  safe  subject  to  talk  about.' 

23 
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'  Oh,  yes,  you  knowing  old  rascal !  I  know 
your  game.  So  long  as  Captain  Rocket  pays 
his  way  like  a  gentleman  and  tips  you  like  a 
nobleman,  you  don't  ask  any  questions  or 
answer  them,  eh  ? ' 

1  My  motter  is,  "  Mind  your  own  business 
and  don't  meddle  with  other  folk's  business," 
Mr  Bulstrode.' 

'  And  a  very  good  motto,  too,  Tom. 
Stick  to  it,  my  lad,  and  you'll  never  re- 
gret it.' 

As  Mr  Bulstrode  went  inside  for  refresh- 
ment the  ostler  looked  after  him,  and  a 
cunning  smile  stole  over  his  withered 
features  as  he  said,  with  a  chuckle,  to 
himself, — 

'  You  want  to  know  too  much,  .Squire 
Bulstrode,  J.P. — you  do!' 

The  sole  occupant  of  the  coffee-room  when 
the  traveller  walked  in  was  a  middle-aged 
Quaker  in  the  sober  garments  and  broad- 
brimmed  hat  of  his  sect,  who  was  discussing 
his  modest  lunch  in  a  corner. 

Just  then  the  landlord's  daughter,  a  re- 
markably pretty  girl,  entered. 
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'  Hulloa,  Jenny  !  here  you  are,  prettier  and 
more  blooming  than  ever,  I  declare !  Well, 
has  Captain  Rocket  been  frightening  you 
all  lately,  eh  ? ' 

1  What !  Mr  Bulstrode,  are  you  afraid  of 
him,  too  ? ' 

'Not  I,  Jenny!  Look  here,  d'ye  see 
these  ? '  and  he  laid  down  on  the  table  a 
brace  of  horse  pistols.  '  With  these  faithful 
old  barkers  of  mine,  I'm  not  afraid  of  any 
highwayman  breathing.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
gentleman  of  the  road  that  would  stop 
me  when  I've  got  these  beauties  with 
me.' 

'Ah!'  said  Jenny,  with  a  coquettish  sigh 
and  a  glance  of  admiration,  '  it  isn't  everyone 
who  is  as  big  and  strong  and  brave  as  you, 
Mr  Bulstrode.' 

'  Nothing  I'd  like  better,  my  dear,  than  to 
meet  this  "  Lightning  Highwayman."1 

'  But  you  wouldn't  kill  him,  Mr  Bulstrode, 
would  you  ? ' 

'No,  my  dear;  I'd  just  wing  him  and 
capture  him.  I'd  leave  Jack  Ketch  to  do 
the  dirty  part  of  the  business.  I'd  be 
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content  with  handing  the  scoundrel  over  to 
the  hangman.' 

'  But  they  say  he  isn't  a  scoundrel,  Mr 
Bulstrode,  but  a  real  good,  kind-hearted 
man.  I've  heard  lots  of  stories  of  his  kind- 
ness to  people  who  are  poor  and  ill-treated.' 

'  Robs  the  rich  to  pay  the  poor,  eh  ? 
Don't  you  believe  it,  my  dear.  It's  easy  to 
be  generous  with  other  people's  money. 
And  now,  my  dear,  please  order  me  a  steak 
and  mushrooms,  for  I'm  precious  hungry.' 

As  Jenny  went  out  to  execute  the  order, 
the  Quaker,  who  had  all  the  while  been 
eyeing  with  nervous  dread  the  pistols  which 
Bulstrode  handled  so  carelessly,  gave  vent 
to  his  fear. 

'  Friend,  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  the 
sight  of  those  weapons  of  war  is  disquieting 
to  me ;  wouldst  thou  mind  putting  them 
away  out  of  my  sight  ? ' 

Squire  Bulstrode  turned  and  eyed  the 
Quaker  contemptuously. 

1  Ah,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
I  perceive.  Well,  sir,  if  you've  any  valu- 
ables about  you  and  wish  to  carry  them 
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safely,  you'd  better  follow  my  example  and 
carry  such — ah — "weapons  of  war"  about 
you,  otherwise  you  run  a  very  good  chance 
of  helping  to  enrich  Captain  Rocket's 
pockets.  Put  my  pistols  away  ?  No,  sir ; 
with  all  due  deference  to  you,  I  prefer 
keeping  my  barkers  under  my  eye,  where  no 
one  can  tamper  with  them.' 

'  I  find  no  fault  with  thy  caution,  friend  ; 
but  thou  mightest  be  courteous  enough  to 
respect  my  scruples  so  far  as  to  turn  the 
muzzles  of  the  pistols  away  from  me  so  that 
I  may  finish  my  humble  repast  in  comfort.' 

'  Oh,  well,  if  you  put  it»  in  that  way,  of 
course  I'll  oblige  you.  I'll  lay  them  on  the 
chair  by  my  side,  where  you  can't  see  them.' 

'  I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  thy  consideration. 
But  I  would  ask  thee,  as  one  who  seems  to 
know  the  perils  of  the  road,  who  is  this 
Captain  Rocket  of  whom  I  have  heard  thee 
discoursing  ? ' 

'  What !  not  heard  of  Captain  Rocket, 
the  "Lightning  Highwayman"?  Why,  I 
thought  every  traveller  had  heard  of  him ! 
Well,  faith,  I  haven't  much  to  tell  of  the 
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rascal  except  that  he  flies  from  place  to 
place  with  most  astonishing  swiftness,  if  all 
the  tales  of  him  be  true  —robs  a  man  here  at 
dusk,  and  is  heard  of  sixty  miles  away  at 
dawn.  The  fellow  has  a  wonderful  bay 
mare,  which,  by  gad!  I  covet.  I'm  not  sure 
that  I  wouldn't  compound  a  felony,  though 
I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  let  the 
villain  off  if  I  had  him  in  my  power 
on  condition  that  he  let  me  have  his 
mare.' 

'  Friend,  thou  shouldst  not  talk  so  lightly 
of  compounding  felonies,  being  thyself  an 
administrator  of  the  law.' 

'  Oh,  hang  your  square-toed  scruples !  I 
want  no  one,  sir,  to  lecture  me  on  my  duty ! 
But,  faith,  there  isn't  much  chance  of  my  com- 
pounding the  felony,  for  they  say  the  high- 
wayman loves  his  mare  better  than  most  men 
love  their  sweethearts,  and  wouldn't  part  with 
her  to  save  his  life.  I  admire  him  for  that, 
and  I'll  go  bail  he'll  find  the  mare  a  truer 
friend  than  any  woman ! ' 

'Your  steak  is  ready,  Mr  Bulstrode. 
What  will  you  take  to  drink  ? ' 
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'  Hulloa,  Jenny !  I  didn't  know  you  were 
in  the  room,  or — ' 

'  You  wouldn't  have  made  that  last  uncom- 
plimentary remark  about  my  sex,  I  suppose/ 
interposed  Jenny,  archly,  casting  a  quick 
glance  as  she  spoke  at  the  grave  face  of  the 
Quaker,  to  whom  the  flippancy  of  the  squire's 
remarks  seemed  displeasing. 

'  Well,  well !  The  mare  belongs  to  your 
sex,  you  know,  Jenny,  and,  besides,  there 
are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  You,  my  dear, 
are  one  of  the  exceptions.  No  man  who 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  your  sweetheart 
would  rank  any  other  object  on  earth  be- 
fore you.' 

'  For  that  pretty  compliment,  Mr  Bulstrode, 
I  must  forgive  you,  I  suppose,  though  I'm 
sure  this  gentleman  must  think  such  talk 
very  foolish.' 

'  Foolishness  is  sometimes  excusable  in  the 
young,'  quoth  the  Quaker,  gravely  ;  '  but  it  is 
not  wise  of  their  elders  to  encourage  vanity 
in  youthful  maidens.' 

4  Indeed,  sir,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you 
For  your  sermon,  but  I  don't  think  it  applies.' 
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And,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  pretty  head, 
Jenny  turned  her  back  on  the  Quaker,  saying 
as  she  did  so,  '  Mr  Bulstrode,  your  steak 
is  getting  cold.  What  else  shall  I  fetch 
you  ? ' 

1 A  tankard  of  ale,  Jenny ;  a  bit  of  Stilton 
and  a  pint  of  old  port  to  follow.' 

Mr  Bulstrode  sat  down  to  his  dinner  at  a 
cosy  table  near  the  fire,  with  his  '  faithful 
barkers '  on  the  chair  beside  him.  Leaning 
back  in  his  seat,  he  dozed  over  his  port, 
supremely  comfortable.  Suddenly  he  awoke 
with  a  start.  The  afternoon  had  waned,  and 
it  was  growing  dusk.  Close  beside  him,  re- 
moving the  cloth,  was  Jenny.  He  looked 
round.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room. 

The  solemn  Quaker  had  disappeared. 
Stretching  out  his  hand,  he  caught  Jenny's 
and  imprisoned  it. 

'Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,'  cried  she,  'how  you 
startled  me !  I  thought  you  were  asleep ! ' 

4  Come  and  give  me  a  kiss,  Jenny,'  he  said, 
drawing  her  nearer  to  him.  '  By  gad,  you 
are  a  pretty  girl,  and  no  mistake  !  Ton  my 
honour,  I  don't  know  a  prettier  ! ' 
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'  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  what  nonsense  you 
talk  !  Please  let  go  my  hand  ! ' 

She  made  no  attempt,  however,  to  remove 
it,  and  though  she  turned  her  head  away,  she 
made  but  very  faint  resistance  as  the  squire's 
arm  encircled  her  waist ;  and,  drawing  her  to 
him,  he  kissed  her  till  her  face  flushed  scar- 
let, and  struggling  for  freedom,  she  cried,— 

'  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  let  me  go  !  You 
mustn't — you  really  mustn't ! ' 

'  Just  one  more,   Jenny ! ' 

'No,  not  one!  Mr  Bulstrode,  I'm  ashamed 
of  you ! ' 

And,  with  a  desperate  wrench,  she  freed 
herself,  and,  standing  at  a  safe  distance, 
looked  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks,  but  with  no  more  than  a 
coquette's  affected  anger  either  in  her  tone 
or  look. 

Bulstrode  rose  to  his  feet,  but  she  slipped 
away  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  with  her 
fingers  on  the  handle,  and  with  as  provoking 
an  air  of  invitation  as  ever  lured  any  poor 
son  of  Adam  to  his  fate.  He  made  a  quick 
movement  towards  her,  but  she  deftly  opened 
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the  door,  and,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  darted 
down  the  passage. 

Bulstrode  stopped  short ;  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  undignified  to  pursue  her  farther. 

'  By  Jove  ! '  he  said  to  himself.  '  What  a 
little  witch  she  is !  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe 
I'm  more  than  half  in  love  with  her ! ' 

Then  he  took  out  his  watch. 

1  Hulloa,  half-past  four!  I  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  road  half  an  hour  ago !  I  must 
have  the  horses  put  to  at  once ! ' 

Ten  minutes  later  the  chaise  was  ready, 
and  Mr  Bulstrode  was  just  stepping  into  it 
when  he  suddenly  started  back,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

*  By  Jove !  I've  forgotten  my  barkers  ! ' 
Hurrying  back  to  the  coffee-room,  he  found 

the  pistols  on  the  chair  where  he  had  left 
them.  But  when  the  chaise  had  started  he 
proceeded  to  draw  the  charges  and  reload, 
saying  to  himself  as  he  did  so,— 

*  They  look  all  right.     But  it's  never  safe 
to  trust  to   appearances.     That  little  witch, 
Jenny,  for  aught  I  know,  may  have  tampered 
with  them  when  I  was  dozing.     You  never 
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can    tell   what    tricks    a    woman    may   play 
you.' 

With  his  pistols  reloaded  and  reprimed— 
it  was,  of  course,  in  the  old  days  of  flint-locks 
—Mr  Bulstrode  settled  himself  comfortably 
in  the  chaise,  feeling  that  he  was  prepared 
for  any  emergency. 

The  chaise  rolled  smoothly  on  for  about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  horses  were  suddenly 
pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  and  a  sharp,  stern, 
incisive  voice  at  the  window  cried,— 

'  Stand  and  deliver ! ' 

In  an  instant  Bulstrode's  hand  was  on  a 
pistol,  and  he  fired  point-blank  at  the  high- 
wayman, but  the  weapon  only  flashed  in 
the  pan.  Quick  as  thought  he  levelled  his 
second  pistol,  with  the  same  humiliating 
result. 

'  Got  any  more  squibs  about  you,  Squire 
Bulstrode  ? '  asked  the  highwayman,  coolly. 

'No,  and  be  damned  to  you!  If  I  had, 
you  should  have  an  ounce  of  lead  in  you ! ' 

'  Well,  now  then,  Squire  Bulstrode,  I'll 
trouble  you  to  hand  over  to  me  your  gold 
watch  and  chain,  the  diamond  ring  on  your 
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left  hand,  your  purse,  and  the  pocket-book 
full  of  notes  in  your  breast-pocket,  unless 
you've  slipped  it  into  your  boots,  which  I 
must  ask  you  to  pull  off.' 

With  a  cocked  pistol  within  three  feet  of 
his  head,  and  a  steady  hand  and  resolute 
heart  behind  it,  there  was  nothing  left  for 
the  crestfallen  squire  but  to  do  as  he  was 
bidden.  When  he  had  handed  over  all  his 
valuables  the  highwayman  threw  him  a  five- 
shilling  piece,  and  said, — 

'There,  that  will  pay  your  tolls  for  you. 
And,  hark  ye,  friend,  here's  a  bit  of  advice 
for  thee  :  don't  thee  be  quite  so  ready  to 
brag  before  strangers  again,  and  be  careful 
thou  doesn't  use  insulting  language  of  honest 
gentlemen  of  the  road.  Mayhap  Jack 
Ketch  will  finger  thy  throttle  before  that 
of — Captain  Rocket.' 

With  that  he  galloped  off. 

'Broadbrim,  by  Jingo!'  said  Bulstrode 
when  he  had  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment. *  Who'd  have  thought  that  solemn- 
looking  Quaker  was  the  flashest  of  flash 
highwaymen  ? ' 
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Then,  picking  up  his  useless  pistols,  he 
examined  them  closely. 

'A  pin,  by  Jove!  broken  in  each  touch- 
hole.  That's  a  woman's  dodge,  I'll  swear. 
But  I'll  be  even  with  you  yet,  Captain 
Rocket,  or  my  name's  not  Jack  Bulstrode ! ' 

It  was  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
following  day  when  Captain  Rocket  came  in 
sight  of  a  little  roadside  alehouse  on  the 
Berkshire  moors,  sixty  good  miles  and  more 
distant  from  the  scene  of  his  latest  exploit. 
It  was  a  lonely  and  humble  hostelry.  There 
was  not  another  house  within  sight. 

'This  will  do,'  said  the  highwayman;  'it 
must  do,  for  I  can't  take  the  mare  farther 
without  a  rest.  Eh,  Jenny,  lass  ! '  he  added, 
patting  the  neck  of  his  beautiful  but  jaded 
mare,  '  eh,  sweetheart,  you've  carried  me 
well,  and  you  deserve  a  rest  and  a  good 
meal,  and,  by  Jove !  you  shall  have  them.' 

Having  carefully  reconnoitred  the  inn, 
Captain  Rocket  dismounted,  and,  giving  a 
lusty  kick  at  the  door,  called  out, — 

'  Anybody  about  there  ? ' 
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A  stout,  rosy-cheeked,  good-natured-look- 
ing country  lass  came  out,  and,  dropping  a 
curtsey,  said, — 

1  What  is  it  you  want,  sir  ? ' 

1  Well,  my  lass,  I  want  to  give  my  mare  a 
rub  down  and  a  feed,  and  I  want  a  snack  of 
something  myself.' 

'  I'll  call  the  measter,  sir.' 

But  at  that  moment  the  '  measter '  came 
round  from  the  back,  a  bow-legged  man 
with  a  villainous  squint,  who  pulled  his 
forelock  obsequiously  to  the  well-dressed 
stranger.  Captain  Rocket  repeated  his 
order. 

'  Yees,  sir  ;  us  can  do  that  much  for  ye.' 

'  You  haven't  got  anybody — any  stranger, 
I  mean — in  the  house,  have  you  ?  ' 

1  Lor'  bless  yer  'eart,  no,  sir ;  we  niver 
gets  noan  but  labourin'  volks  'ere,  and  not 
many  o'  them.  They  cooms  in  to  ha'  their 
sup  o'  aal,  and,  mebbe,  a  snooze,  an'  then 
they  goos.1 

'All  right,  then,  I'll  put  up  for  an  hour  or 
two.  Bring  me  a  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  in 
the  tap-room.  I'll  put  the  mare  up  myself.' 
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Whilst  he  was  rubbing  down  the  mare  the 
good-natured  wench  whom  he  had  first  seen 
came  and  put  her  head  in  at  the  stable  door. 

'  Please,  sir,  if  I  was  you — ' 

'  Now,  then,  Molly,  what  are  you  doin'  of 
theer  ?  Yew  idle,  lazy  slut,  goo  in  and  cook 
the  gentleman's  food.' 

Molly,  with  a  frightened  look,  vanished  as 
the  landlord,  coming  up,  said,— 

'  Them  lazy  hussies  is  allers  for  gossipin' 
wf  strangers ! '  and  continued  grumbling 
over  the  iniquities  of  maidservants  in  general 
and  Molly  in  particular,  till  Captain  Rocket 
had  finished  attending  to  his  mare  and  pro- 
ceeded indoors  to  refresh  himself.  The 
only  other  occupants  of  the  tap-room  were 
a  couple  of  typical  Berkshire  boors,  who, 
with  their  heads  on  the  deal  table  and  a  mug- 
between  them,  seemed  sunk  in  half-drunken 
slumber. 

Captain  Rocket  had  finished  his  meal  and 
sat  smoking  a  churchwarden  in  a  seat  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  stable.  Presently 
one  of  the  sleeping  boors  woke,  yawned,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  mug.  He 
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raised  it  to  find  it  empty.  Then,  with  an 
oath,  he  drove  his  fist  into  the  ribs  of  his 
sleeping  companion. 

*  'Ere,  dang  thee,  thou  greedy  beast,  thou'st 
bin  and  finished  t'  moog  while  I  was  asleep ! ' 

1  Thou'rt  a  leear  !     I  niver  touched  it ! ' 

'  If  thee  calls  me  a  leear  I'll  gi'e  thee  a 
dowse  i'  the  chops !  I  say  thee's  droonk  t' 
aal  while  I  was  asleep.' 

'  An'  I  say  thou'rt  a  leear  ! ' 

'  Take  that,  then  ! '  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  speaker  gave  the  other  a 
smack  in  the  face  which  nearly  sent  him  off 
the  bench.  In  a  moment  the  blow  was  re- 
turned, and  the  two  yokels,  cuffing  and 
swearing,  rolled  over  together  on  the  floor. 
Captain  Rocket  watched  them  in  contemp- 
tuous amusement,  till  suddenly  one  of  them 
pulled  out  a  clasp-knife,  which,  in  his  rage, 
he  evidently  meant  to  make  deadly  use  of. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  highwayman. 
He  laid  his  pipe  down  and  sprang  from  his 
seat. 

'  Come,  come,  fair  play — no  knives ! '  said 
he,  and  with  a  wrench  of  his  strong  hand 
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twisted  the  knife  from  the  man's  hand  and 
flung  it  away.  Whilst  he  was  still  stooping, 
the  man  whom  he  had  saved  caught  him  by 
the  ankles,  and  with  a  quick  jerk  sent  him 
on  his  face.  In  an  instant  the  two  were 
upon  him.  There  was  a  brief  struggle,  a 
gleam  of  steel,  a  sharp  click,  and  the  two 
boors,  rising  to  their  feet,  surveyed  their 
prostrate  antagonist. 

Then  one  of  them  said,  as  he  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  forehead, — 

'  Neatly  done,  now,  wasn't  it,  captain  ? 
Quite  a  touch  of  art  about  it !  But  who'd 
ha'  thought  we  should  ha'  nabbed  the 
''Lightning  Highwayman"  so  easily?' 

Captain  Rocket,  handcuffed  and  helpless, 
looked  up  at  his  captors  with  a  queer  ex- 
pression. 

'  Yes,  captain.  Bow  Street  runners  we 
be — Jem  Saunders  and  Joe  Leadbitter — at 
your  service.  You've  maybe  heard  of  us 
afore.' 

And,  with  that,  pulling  off  his  carroty 
wig  and  smock  frock,  he  displayed  the  red 
waistcoat  and  brass  buttons  which  were  the 
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distinguishing  badge  of  these  official    thief- 
catchers. 

'  Now,'  said  the  other  runner,  '  I  wonder 
who's  the  nearest  magistrate?  Hi,  land- 
lord, who's  your  nearest  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ? ' 

The  landlord,  looking  rather  scared  and 
studiously  averting  his  gaze  from  the  cap- 
tive highwayman,  whom  he  had  treacher- 
ously delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  officers 
of  the  law,  said,— 

1  Squoire  Bulstrode,  o'  Bardon  Hall,  be 
the  nearest  justice,  sir.' 

Captain  Rocket  started  from  his  sullen 
reverie  at  the  mention  of  that  name. 

1  Ah !  Well,  we'll  take  this  gentleman 
there.  Get  out  that  tax-cart  o'  yours,  and 
put  a  horse  into  it,  in  the  King's  name.' 

The  landlord  went  out  to  obey  the 
order. 

'But,  I  say,  Jem,'  said  Leadbitter,  'there's 
the  mare.  We  mustn't  forget  her.  I 
reckon  she'll  be  our  perquisite,  and  a  rare 
good  'un  she  is,  by  all  accounts.' 

For  the  first  time  since   his  capture   the 
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highwayman  roused  himself  to  speak,  and, 
looking  hard  at  the  runner,  said,— 

'  What's  the  good  of  the  mare  to  you  ? 
Look  here — if  you'll  send  her  to  Miss  Jenny 
Evans,  of  the  Sun  Inn,  Slough,  I'll  under- 
take you  shall  receive  a  hundred  pounds.' 

The  two  runners  looked  at  one  another. 
Then  Saunders  said, — 

*  Well,  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  her.' 

But  when  he  went  to  the  stable  the  mare 
was  gone. 

Squire  Bulstrode  sat  alone  in  his  dining- 
room  scowling  at  the  fire.  He  was  a  good- 
tempered  man  as  a  rule,  and  not  easily  put 
out.  But  his  good  temper  was  not  apparent 
just  now. 

'To  think,'  he  soliloquised,  'that  that 
infernal,  sanctimonious -looking  old  Broad- 
brim, lecturing  me  on  the  sin  of  compound- 
ing felonies  and  rebuking  Jenny  for  her 
vanity,  was  Captain  Rocket,  the  "  Lightning 
Highwayman,"  and  then  his  getting  me  to 
tell  him  all  about  himself,  the  rascal !  I 
wonder,  now,  if  Jenny  is  in  league  with 
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him,  and  whether  it  was  she  who  spoiled 
my  pistols.  But,  no !  I  won't  believe  she 
could  be  such  a  consummate  actress.  And, 
besides,  hang  it !  I  think  the  wench  likes 
me.  By  gad,  I  know  I  like  her — I've 
never  seen  any  girl  I  liked  better ! ' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  the  squire,  gruffly,  and  a 
servant  entered. 

'  Please,  sir,  two  gentlemen  from  Bow 
Street  want  to  see  you.' 

'  What  sort  of  gentlemen  ? ' 

'  Runners,  sir,  and  they've  got  a  prisoner 
with  them  handcuffed.' 

'  Show  them  into  the  library.  No,  stay ! 
show  them  in  here/ 

A  moment  later  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
was  heard  in  the  passage,  and  Jem  Saunders 
and  Joe  Leadbitter  entered  the  dining-room 
with  the  captured  highwayman  between 
them. 

The  squire  had  stirred  the  logs  of  the 
wood  fire  into  a  blaze,  which  lit  up  the 
whole  room.  He  turned  to  look  at  the 
new  arrivals,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the 
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very    man    who     had    just     been     in     his 
thoughts. 

'Halloa!'  he  cried.  'Well  met,  friend 
Broadbrim !  I  didn't  think  when  last  we 
parted  we  should  so  soon  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance. You  are  in  excellent  company, 
I  perceive.5 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  Saunders,  '  you  know 
Captain  Rocket,  squire  ?  Then  there's  no 
need  to  introduce  him  to  you  or  tell  you 
why  we've  come  here.' 

'  He  ain't  stopped  your  honour,  has  he?' 
asked  Leadbitter.  '  'Cos,  if  so  be  as  he's 
done  that,  you  can  swear  to  him,  make  out 
a  warrant,  and  clap  him  into  Reading  Gaol, 
and  save  us  the  trouble  of  taking  him  up  to 
London.' 

The  squire  looked  straight  at  the  high- 
wayman and  the  highwayman  looked 
straight  at  the  squire.  For  a  second  their 
eyes  met,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
Squire  Bulstrode  was  never  able  to  say 
how  it  was  that  the  glance  which  passed 
between  them  affected  him  in  the  way  it 
did. 
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'  Stopped  me?  Not  much  !  I  reckon  I'm 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  be  stopped.  No, 
gentlemen,  there's  some  mistake.  I  met 
Captain  Rocket,  if  that  be  his  name,  under 
quite  pleasant  circumstances,  and  parted 
from  him  in  the  most  agreeable  manner. 
I'm  sure  I  never  had  the  faintest  idea  that 
he  was  other  than  an  honest  gentleman, 
travelling  as  lawfully  as  myself.  And,  de- 
spite appearances,  I  can't  believe  now  that 
he  is  anything  else.' 

4  But,  squire,  you  must  surely  have  heard 

of  Captain  Rocket,  the  "Lightning  Highway- 

i »  ' 
man  r 

'Oh,  yes,  I've  heard  of  the  "Lightning 
Highwayman "  often  enough,  but  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  this  gentleman,  whom 
I  know,  has  anything  to  do  with  Captain 
Rocket  ?  Are  you  quite  sure  you've  got 
the  right  man  ?  ' 

'  Why,  what  d'ye  take  us  for,  squire  ? ' 
said  Saunders.  '  We've  been  arter  this  chap 
for  months,  and  we  know  every  hair  on  his 
head  !  ' 

1  When    did    either   of  you    ever   see  me 
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before  in  your  lives  ? '  asked  Captain  Rocket, 
suddenly  and  sternly. 

'  Oh,  we've  got  plenty  o'  ways  o'  knowin' 
yer  without  seein'  yer,'  said  Saunders,  with 
a  laugh.  '  You're  a  public  character,  you 
are.  Look  'ere  !  Did  ye  ever  hear  o'  the 
Hue  and  Cry  ? '  and  he  pulled  out  a 
paper  as  he  spoke.  '  Well,  just  run  your 
eyes  down  that  as  I've  got  my  fingers  on 
and  see  if  it  ain't  you — every  feature  of  you 
to  the  very  tee.  I  won't  say  as  the  picture 
at  the  top  is  as  handsome  a  likeness  as  it 
might  be,  but  it's  good  enough  to  swear 
by.' 

'  There's  not  a  word  here  that  wouldn't 
apply  to  a  dozen  other  men  as  truly  as 
to  me,'  retorted  the  highwayman,  indig- 
nantly. 

'  Oh  !  don't  you  worry  about  that,  Captain 
Rocket ;  we've  got  lots  o'  folks  that  can 
identify  you.' 

The  squire  turned  to  Saunders. 

'  Well,  Mr  Officer,  what  is  it  you  want 
me  to  do  ? ' 

'A  bit  of  legal  business,  squire;  but   I'd 
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like  to  have  a  word  in  private  with  you 
about  it.' 

'  All  right ;  come  with  me  into  the 
library.' 

When  they  were  alone,  the  Bow  Street 
runner  said, — 

'  Betwixt  you  and  me  and  the  bedpost, 
squire,  that  chap  is  a  darned  sight  too  sharp, 
and  I  dursn't  say  all  I  want  to  say  in  his 
hearin'.  We  want  your  honour  to  make 
out  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  Read- 
ing Gaol,  as  you're  a  magistrate  for  the 
county.' 

'  But  you've  got  a  warrant,  I  suppose,  for 
his  arrest  ? ' 

'We've  a  general  warrant,  squire,  but 
you  see  we  haven't  got  it  with  us.  Fact 
is,  we  didn't  expect  to  light  upon  Captain 
Rocket,  me  and  my  mate ;  we  was  out 
here  on  quite  different  business.  But  now 
we've  got  him  we  can  swear  to  him,  and 
you  can  make  out  your  warrant.' 

'  But  you  both  as  good  as  admitted  just 
now  that  you'd  never  seen  the  man  before.' 

'Well,  you  see,  squire,   it  was  this  way. 
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Me  and  Leadbitter  was  out  on  the  track 
o'  the  chaps  that  done  a  big  burglary  at 
Lord  Aspen's.  We  was  restin'  in  a  road- 
side inn  kept  by  a  man  as  was  in  the  force 
hisself.  He  came  in  to  us  in  the  tap-room 
an'  says,  "  Bless  my  'art  and  soul,  if  'ere 
ain't  Captain  Rocket,  the  '  Lightnin'  Highway- 
man ! '  You  can  nab  him  as  easy  as  shellin' 
peas  if  you're  only  keerful."  Well,  we  took 
stock  of  him  as  he  rides  up,  and,  seeing  that 
he  answered  in  every  partickler  to  the 
description  in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  and  the 
landlord  ready  to  swear  to  him,  we 
nabbed  him,  and  a  very  smart,  tricky 
bit  of  work  it  were,  though  I  says  it  as 
shouldn't.' 

'Yes,  I've  no  doubt  of  that,  Mr  Officer. 
I've  heard  of  you  and  Leadbitter  as  the 
two  cleverest  officers  in  the  force,  and  I 
give  you  all  credit  for  your  capture ;  but, 
you  see,  you've  both  admitted  in  the  man's 
presence  that  you  never  saw  him  before, 
and  I  can't  make  out  a  warrant  for  his 
committal  to  jail  unless  I've  some  direct 
evidence  to  his  identity.' 
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The  runner  scratched  his  head  and  looked 
puzzled,  and  the  squire  continued,— 

'  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  I'll  let  you 
lock  him  up  here  in  my  strong-room,  and 
one  of  you  can  keep  guard  over  him  whilst 
the  other  fetches  a  couple  of  witnesses  to 
swear  to  his  identity.  That  landlord  you 
spoke  of  will  do  for  one,  and  he'll  probably 
know  someone  else.' 

The  runner  looked  at  the  squire  with  an 
impudent  leer,  and  there  was  something  of 
insolent  defiance  in  his  tone  as  he  answered, — 
'  You've  no  need  to  be  so  mighty  partickler, 
squire ;  me  and  my  mate  are  ready  to  swear 
to  the  man.' 

The  squire's  face  flushed. 
'  Now  hark  ye,  Mr  Officer,'  said  he,  'I'll 
have  no  insolence.  I'm  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  I  know  what  my  duty  is.  I  can 
discharge  this  man  if  I  like,  for  you  admit 
that  you've  no  warrant  with  you  for  his 
arrest,  and  you  can  give  me  no  evidence  as 
to  identity  that  I'll  accept.' 

A  very  nasty  look  came  into  the  runner's 
face  ;  his  teeth  set  and  his  brow  reddened. 
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'  Beggin'  your  pardon,  squire,'  he  said 
doggedly ;  '  if  you  was  to  discharge  this  'ere 
highwayman  that  we've  nabbed  you'd  have 
the  whole  country  down  upon  yer,  and  I 
reckon  you  wouldn't  remain  long  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  if  you  took  it  upon 
you  to  let  loose  a  notorious  character  fairly 
taken  by  a  couple  of  experienced  Bow  Street 
officers.' 

The  squire  gave  a  good-tempered  laugh. 

'  Oh,  don't  you  be  afraid,  my  good  fellow. 
I'm  not  going  to  rob  you  of  your  prisoner. 
You  nabbed  your  man  cleverly,  and  if  you 
can  show  that  he's  the  real  Simon  Pure 
you  shall  keep  him.  But  I  won't  sign  a 
warrant  till  I've  better  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  man  is  the  notorious  highway- 
man you  say  he  is.  And  as  I'm  well 
known  to  be  the  most  easy-going  justice 
in  this  county,  you'll  find  that  none  of  my 
neighbours  will  be  a  whit  more  obliging, 
especially  if  they  know  you've  come  from 
me.  You  shall  lock  him  up  here  in  my 
strong-room,  and  one  of  you,  as  I  say,  can 

guard  him,  and  when  you  produce  a  couple 
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of  witnesses  to  swear  to  him  I'll  sign  the 
warrant.' 

'Well,'  said  Saunders,  surlily,  'I  s'pose 
we  must  be  content  with  that.  But  I'd 
like  to  talk  it  over  with  my  mate.' 

'  So  you  shall ;  and  look  here,  come  with 
me  and  lock  your  prisoner  up  in  my  strong- 
room, and  then  go  and  have  a  good  supper ; 
you  must  need  it.  I'll  keep  watch  over  the 
prisoner  whilst  you're  tucking  in.' 

The  runner  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

The  squire  laughed. 

'Hang  it  all,  man!  you  don't  think  I'd 
connive  at  the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  do  you  ? 
Come,  be  reasonable.  Have  your  supper, 
and  settle  which  of  you  shall  go  off  for  the 
witnesses.  I  give  you  my  word  that  you'll 
find  your  prisoner  safe  when  you  come  back.' 

The  runner  could  do  no  less  than  assent. 
He  and  his  mate  carefully  inspected  the 
squire's  strong-room,  tested  the  substantial 
window-bars,  and  convinced  themselves  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  escape  that  way. 
The  squire  carelessly  dropped  a  pistol  into 
each  of  his  coat  pockets,  and  said  he  would 
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keep  guard  over  the  prisoner  till  the  officers 
had  had  their  supper.  When  the  runners 
were  gone,  the  squire  locked  the  door 
behind  them,  then  turning  to  the  prisoner 
he  said, — 

'  Well,  Captain  Rocket,  the  tables  are 
turned  with  a  vengeance.  Things  look 
rather  black  for  you,  don't  they  ? ' 

'  I've  got  to  face  them  whether  they're 
black  or  not.  But  I  can't  quite  see  what 
game  you're  playing.  They've  got  the  notes 
I  took  from  you  and  your  gold  watch  and 
diamond  ring.  You've  only  got  to  swear 
to  them,  and  that's  enough  to  hang  me. 
You  said  you'd  hand  me  over  to  Jack 
Ketch,  and  now's  your  chance.' 

'  Now,  look  here,  Captain  Rocket — or 
whatever  your  name  is — I'm  not  a  bad 
sort,  and  you're  not  a  bad  sort.  I  saw 
that  in  your  eyes  when  we  looked  at  one 
another  just  now.  You're  a  man,  and  a 
brave  man,  and  though  you  did  me  a  mean 
turn,  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business,  and 
I  don't  grumble  at  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
give  you  away  if  I  can  help  it.  But  I— 
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'  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.  You 
want  my  bay  mare.' 

The  squire  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  and  he  said  angrily,— 

4  Oh,  you  think  I  mean  to  compound  a 
felony,  do  you?  No,  my  good  fellow.  I've 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  I  hadn't  thought  of  the  mare  till  >ou 
put  her  into  my  head.' 

'  But  now,  I  suppose,  having  thought  of 
her,'  said  the  highwayman,  with  a  sneer, 
'  you  want  to  make  a  bargain,  eh  ? ' 

'  Faith,  I'm  going  to  make  no  bargains,' 
retorted  the  squire.  Then  half  to  himself  he 
muttered,  '  Though,  by  Jove,  the  mare  is  a 
clipper  and  no  mistake.' 

'  Come,  squire,  don't  beat  about  the  bush. 
If  I  give  you  the  mare  will  you  give  me  a 
chance  of  escaping  ? ' 

'  No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will.  How  do  I 
know  the  mare's  any  longer  yours  ?  And 
anyway,  I've  paid  you  double  what  she's 
worth  already.' 

1  Oh !  the  mare  is  all  safe,  and  as  for  the 
swag  I  took  from  you — the  runners  have  got 
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the  notes,  and  you  can  have  them  back  by 
swearing  to  the  numbers.' 

'  Yes,  and  if  I  do  that  I  swear  your  life 
away ! ' 

1  What  of  that  ?  My  neck  is  in  the  noose, 
and  it  rests  with  you  whether  I  shall  swing 
or  no  !  Come,  I  know  you're  dying  to  have 
the  mare,  and  that's  what  you're  playing  up 
to.  Is  it  a  bargain  ?  ' 

'  No,  it  is  not,  Captain  Rocket,  and  as  you 
don't  appear  to  understand  me,  I  will  bid 
you  good-bye  and  leave  you  to  your  fate. 

'  Stay  a  minute,  squire — ' 

But  Mr  Bulstrode  had  slipped  out  of  the 
room  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

An  hour  later  the  squire  was  pacing  up 
and  down  his  dining-room,  with  an  expression 
of  perplexity  and  gravity  quite  foreign  to  his 
jolly  face.  His  reflections  were  cut  short, 
however,  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant  with 
the  announcement  that  a  young  gentleman 
wanted  particularly  to  see  him. 

'  Who  the  dickens  wants  to  see  me  at  this 
hour  of  the  night  ? '  growled  the  squire,  im- 
patiently. '  Did  he  give  any  reason  ? ' 
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'  No,  sir ;  gave  no  name,  but  said  his 
business  was  urgent.' 

'  Oh !  Well,  show  him  in  here,'  said  the 
squire,  with  an  air  of  desperate  resigna- 
tion. 

Presently  there  entered  a  slim  figure  in 
riding-coat  and  boots,  a  good-looking  young 
fellow  apparently,  though  rather  shy  and 
awkward  in  manner. 

The  young  man  looked  round  to  see  if  the 
servant  had  gone,  and,  on  hearing  the  door 
close,  came  forward. 

4  Mr  Bulstrode,  I'm  sure  you  are  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  I've  come  to  you  for  advice 
and  help  because  I  know  of  no  one  else  in 
whom  I  can  trust.' 

The  squire  started,  drew  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  and  looked  curiously  at  his 
visitor. 

'Who  are  you,  sir?  and  what's  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  soft-sawder  to  a  perfect 
stranger  ? ' 

The  young  man  stepped  forward,  and 
lowering  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper, 
said, — 
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'  Not  quite  a  perfect  stranger,  Mr 
Bulstrode.' 

The  squire's  face  expanded  into  one  broad 
stare  of  amazement. 

'  Why,  by  the  immortal  powers,  it's  Jenny ! ' 
he  exclaimed. 

'  Hush  !  not  so  loud,  Mr  Bulstrode,  please. 
It  would  ruin  everything  if  I  were  dis- 
covered.' 

'  Mum's  the  word  then,  Jenny,  if  you 
wish  it.  But  come  and  sit  down  and  tell 
me  what  on  earth  brings  you  here  in  this 
guise?' 

Jenny  sat  down,  but  all  her  usual  vivacity 
and  self-possession  seemed  suddenly  to 
desert  her.  She  looked  distressed  and 
embarrassed,  and  kept  silent. 

1  Come,  Jenny  dear,  tell  me  your  story. 
If  you're  in  trouble  you  couldn't  have  come 
to  anyone  who  would  more  readily  help  you 
out  of  it.' 

To  his  surprise  she  burst  into  tears. 

'  Oh  ! — if — you — only  would  help  me,  Mr 
Bulstrode — I — I  should  be — so — so  grateful 
to  you ! ' 
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The  squire  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant, 
and,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  said, — 

'  Jenny,  darling,  tell  me  what  you  want  of 
me  and  I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
you!' 

She  slipped  from  the  chair,  dropped  on 
her  knees,  and,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  face,  said, — 

'  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  it's  for  Jem  I've  come  ! 
I — I  want  you  to  help  him.' 

'Who's  Jem?'  asked  the  squire,  his  face 
and  voice  both  hardening  as  he  spoke. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  stammered  in  confusion,  '  I — I 
forgot !  Of  course,  you  don't  know  him  by 
that  name ;  you  only  know  him  as  —  as 
Captain  Rocket.' 

1  Captain  Rocket !  By  thunder !  what  have 
you  got  to  do  with  him,  Jenny?' 

'Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  I  want  you  to  help 
him  to  get  away.  You  know  you  said  that 
if  he  let  you  have  his  mare  you'd — you — 
wouldn't  mind  letting  him  escape.' 

'  Hang  him  and  his  mare !  You  don't 
suppose  I  was  in  earnest  when  I  said  that 
about  the  mare,  do  you  ?  By  heaven,  it's 
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too  bad  to  have  that  unlucky  speech  of  mine 
flung  in  my  teeth  by  him,  and  by  you,  too ! ' 

Jenny  was  silent,  but  her  eyes,  with  the 
teardrops  on  their  dark  lashes,  were  very 
eloquent. 

The  squire  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 
Then  in  a  shamefaced  way  he  took  both  her 
hands  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

'  You  mustn't  kneel  to  me  like  that,  Jenny 
— it  isn't  right.  Faith,  it's  I  who  ought  to 
be  kneeling  to  you,  for  I  love  you,  Jenny, 
upon  my  soul,  I  do !  And — and— 

The  squire's  arm  stole  round  her  waist ; 
he  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her. 

'  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  you  only  make  things 
harder  for  me.  You  mustn't  talk  like  that, 
please.  I — I  didn't  expect  this.  I  came 
hoping  you'd  take  the  mare  and  let  Jem — I 
mean  Captain  Rocket — escape.' 

'  But,  Jenny,  I  don't  want  the  mare,  and  I 
do  want  you.  I'll  marry  you — by  gad,  I  will ! 
— for  I  never  saw  any  girl  that  I  could  love 
except  you ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  can't — I  can't  marry  you,  Mr  Bui- 
strode  ! ' 
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'  Why  not,  Jenny?  Who's  to  prevent  it? 
I'm  my  own  master,  and  I  can  do  as  I  please.' 

1  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  can't  you  understand  ? 
Why  do  you  suppose  I  come  to  you  to  ask 
your  help  for — for  Jem  ?  I'm — I'm  engaged 
to  be  married  to  him.' 

'  The  deuce  you  are !  This  is  a  pretty 
kettle  of  fish !  Going  to  marry  a  highway- 
man ! ' 

'  But  he's  faithfully  promised  to  give  up  the 
road,  Mr  Bulstrode,  and  we're  going  away  to 
America,  and — and  I  love  him  with  all  my 
heart.' 

The  squire  abruptly  dropped  his  arm  from 
her  waist,  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and, 
walking  to  the  fireplace,  leaned  his  elbow  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  looked  into  the  fire. 

Her  womanly  instinct  told  her  that  he  was 
deeply  hurt.  She  began  to  fear  that  she  had 
made  a  terrible  blunder  of  her  mission,  and 
she  puzzled  her  brain  to  think  of  some  way 
of  mending  matters. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  the  squire  said  in  a  hoarse  voice, — 

'  You've  deceived   me,  Jenny ;  I  thought 
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you  liked  me,  and  all  the  while  you've  been 
playing  with  me.' 

'  But  I  do  like  you,  Mr  Bulstrode.  I 
know  you're  a  generous,  good-hearted  man. 
Do  you  think  I  would  have  come  to  you 
like  this  if  I  hadn't  liked  you  and  trusted 
you  ?' 

'  You  know  very  well  that's  not  the  sort  of 
liking  I  mean,  Jenny,  and  you're  only  quibb- 
ling with  me.  You  came  to  save  your  lover, 
and  you  thought  I  was  a  soft-hearted  fool 
whom  you  could  twist  round  your  little 
finger.  But  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you 
think,  my  lady.' 

Jenny  rose  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and, 
though  there  was  a  sob  in  her  voice,  spoke 
firmly. 

'  Mr  Bulstrode,  I'm  very  sorry  I  was 
mistaken  in  you.  I  thought  I  should  have 
found  a  friend  in  my  distress.  I  see  you're 
not  the  man  I  thought  you  were.  I  will  not 
lower  myself  by  making  any  more  appeals  to 
you.  I  will  go,  and  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  have  killed  two 
human  beings  who  never  did  you  any  harm. 
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Yes,  killed — for  if  Jem  dies  I  will  die  too. 
And  now,  if  you  please,  I  will  go.' 

The  squire  shifted  his  feet  and  looked  un- 
comfortable. Jenny  gave  one  swift  glance 
at  him  and  then  crossed  to  the  door. 

'Stay,  Jenny,  don't  go  yet.  I've  a  word 
to  say.' 

She  stopped,  turned,  and  faced  him. 

4  If  I  helped  to  get  Captain  Rocket  off, 
would  you  marry  me,  Jenny?' 

'  No,  I  would  not,'  said  Jenny,  proudly  ; 
'  I  will  only  marry  one  man — and  that's  the 
man  I  love — Jem  Richards.' 

'  Oh,  that's  his  name,  is  it  ?  Well,  he's  a 
lucky  chap  to  have  won  such  a  brave  and 
bonny  sweetheart.' 

There  was  another  spell  of  silence,  during 
which  Jenny's  heart  beat  fast.  What  would 
the  squire  do  ?  Had  she  played  her  cards 
so  badly  that  the  game  was  lost?  She 
waited  in  suspense  whilst  the  squire,  with 
his  back  to  her,  his  hands  grasping  the 
mantelshelf,  stirred  the  smouldering  logs 
vigorously  with  his  boot. 

At  last  he  raised  his  head ;  the  old  reck- 
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less,  good-tempered  look  had  come  back  to 
his  face,  and  he  said  with  a  laugh,— 

'Well,  Jenny,  I  don't  think  you've  mis- 
judged me.  But,  by  Jove  !  I  never  knew  till 
to-day  what  a  queer  chap  I  am.  Ton  my 
honour,  I  don't  think  I'm  altogether  re- 
sponsible for  my  actions.  However,  life's 
too  short  to  worry  over  things  you  can't 
have,  and  I  never  let  care  trouble  me  yet. 
I'll  be  your  friend,  Jenny.  And  if  I  can't 
have  you,  why  I  must  be  content  with  the 
mare,  and  she  is  a  clipper,  by  Jove !  Hang 
it !  I  deserve  some  compensation  for  what 
the  pair  of  you  have  robbed  me  of.  You've 
stolen  my  heart  and  your  sweetheart  has 
stolen  my  purse.  The  least  you  can  do  is 
to  give  me  the  mare,  eh  ?  What  do  you 
say,  you  wicked  little  witch,  eh  ? ' 

Jenny  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  merriment  in  her  moist  eyes 
as  she  said, — 

'  You  told  the  Quaker  gentleman  yester- 
day, Mr  Bulstrode,  that  you  admired 
Captain  Rocket  for  his  affection  for  his 
mare,  and  you  added — I  remember  the 
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words  perfectly — "  I'll  go  bail  he'll  find  the 
mare  a  truer  friend  than  any  woman  would 
be  !  "  Now,  don't  you  think  that  you  have 
the  best  of  the  bargain  if  you  take  the  mare 
and  Captain  Rocket  takes — me  ? ' 

'By  Jingo!  you're  a  clever  little  minx, 
Jenny.  You'd  talk  a  bishop  over  with  that 
tongue  of  yours.  And  what  a  memory 
you've  got!  But  I'll  take  back  that  un- 
complimentary speech,  for  you've  proved 
that  I  did  your  sex  a  great  injustice.' 

'  Oh !  you  know  you  admitted  that  I  was 
an  exception,  and  put  it  very  nicely,'  quoth 
she,  demurely. 

'  And,  by  gad,  so  you  are !  You're  a 
woman  in  a  thousand,  Jenny ! ' 

Jenny  made  him  a  deep  mock-curtsey. 

1  But,  I  say,  Jenny,  suppose  Captain 
Rocket  can't  or  won't  give  up  the  mare  ? ' 

'  The  mare  is  mine  now,  Mr  Bulstrode. 
A  boy  brought  her  to  me  with  a  message 
from  the  good-hearted  girl  at  the  inn  where 
Jem  was  taken.  She  had  heard  what  Jem 
said  to  the  runners,  and  carried  out  his 
wishes.' 
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'Well,  well,  Jenny,  I'll  take  the  mare, 
then.  But,  mind  you,  only  on  condition 
that  Captain  Rocket,  or  Mr  James  Richards, 
solemnly  swears  that  he'll  never  take  to  the 
road  again.  Mind  you,  I  can't  promise  to 
secure  his  escape,  but  I'll  do  my  best — for 
your  sake  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Mr  Bulstrode,  how  good,  how 
generous  you  are !  How  can  I  thank  you 
enough  ? ' 

Then,  with  charming  abandonment,  she 
sprang  forward,  threw  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  kissed  him. 

'  I  say,  won't  Jem  be  jealous,  Jenny  ? ' 
said  the  squire,  who  looked  mighty 
pleased. 

'  I  don't  care  if  he  is,'  she  retorted  defiantly. 
'  It's  only  what  you  deserve — all  in  the  way 
of  friendship,  you  know,'  she  added  archly. 

It  was  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  next  morning  those  two  smart  Bow 
Street  officers,  James  Saunders  and  Joseph 
Leadbitter,  left  Bardon  Hall  without  their 
prisoner.  They  had  failed  to  produce  any 
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witnesses  who  would  swear  to  the  identity 
of  Captain  Rocket,  and  when  the  squire 
announced  his  intention  of  discharging  the 
alleged  highwayman  they  acquiesced  without 
demur.  It  was  also  remarkable  that  the 
squire,  though  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  gold  watch  and  diamond  ring,  never 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  notes  which 
the  officers  had  found  upon  the  person  of 
the  man  whom  they  had  captured. 

Admirers  of  horseflesh  in  the  county  a 
few  weeks  later  noticed  that  the  squire  was 
riding  a  grand  bay  mare,  and  congratulated 
him  on  his  purchase,  which  he  said  had  been 
made  for  him  by  a  friend  in  Ireland. 

The  '  Lightning  Highwayman  '  was  never 
seen  or  heard  of  again.  But  Squire 
Bulstrode  occasionally  received  a  letter 
from  Mrs  James  Richards,  in  which  she  told 
him  how  happy  and  prosperous  she  and  her 
husband  were  in  New  York.  After  reading 
these  letters  the  squire  would  generally  go 
to  the  loose-box  where  his  beautiful  bay 
mare  Jenny  was  stabled,  and  as  she  whinnied 
with  delight  to  see  him,  and  snuggled  her 
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velvet  muzzle  against  his  cheek,  he  would 
say  to  himself,  while  he  patted  her  sleek 
and  glossy  neck, — 

'  I'm  blest  if  I   don't  think   I've  got  the 
best  of  the  bargain  after  all.' 


Ill 

THE    ELOPEMENT    OF    MISS    HERIOT 

THE  Misses  Danby  were  excited.  In  all 
their  thirty  years'  experience  no  such  event 
had  broken  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
For  that  long  period  they  had  kept  a  select 
— an  extremely  select — boarding-school  for 
young  ladies  at  Highfield  House,  and  never 
had  such  a  dreadful  thing  happened  to 
them  before. 

Miss  Heriot  had  eloped !  Miss  Heriot, 
the  heiress !  Miss  Heriot,  whom  they  had 
reckoned  upon  as  a  lucrative  pupil  for  at 
least  two  years  more,  for  she  was  only 
sixteen ! 

There  was  no  keeping  the  catastrophe 
dark.  Long  before  breakfast  the  news  had 
run  like  wildfire  through  the  six-and-thirty 
boarders  and  was  being  discussed  with 
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bated  breath  among  the  servants  in  the 
kitchen. 

Details  were  wanting.  All  that  was 
actually  known  was  that  a  ladder  had  been 
found  outside  the  high  wall  of  the  large 
garden  and  that  Miss  Heriot  was  missing. 
Miss  Heriot  being  an  heiress,  and  conse- 
quently a  young  person  of  importance,  was 
allowed  a  bedroom  to  herself.  She  had, 
therefore,  been  able  to  make  her  escape 
without  rousing  any  of  her  schoolmates. 
But  were  any  of  them  in  her  confidence  ? 
Was  there  some  guilty  accomplice  amongst 
the  inmates  of  Highfield  House? 

These  were  the  questions  which  the  three 
Misses  Danby  anxiously  discussed  as  they 
sat  in  council,  with  rather  scared  faces,  in 
their  sanctum. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  we  must  let  General 
Heriot  know  at  once  what  has  happened,' 
said  Miss  Janet,  the  youngest  and  most 
decided  of  the  trio. 

'Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  right  thing 
to  do,'  timidly  assented  Miss  Sarah,  the 
eldest,  a  Minerva-like-looking  personage  in 
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spectacles,  whose  appearance  served  to 
impress  parents  and  guardians,  though  it 
was  utterly  belied  by  her  character. 

{  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  take  some 
steps  ourselves  first  ? '  said  Miss  Kitty,  a 
plump  little  woman,  with  curls,  who  was 
the  representative  of  sentiment  and  bonhomie 
among  the  triumvirate. 

'  And  pray  what  steps  would  you  propose 
to  take,  Catherine  ? '  said  Miss  Janet,  coldly. 
'Would  you  like  to  take  a  post-chaise  and 
chase  them  to  Gretna  Green  ? ' 

Miss  Kitty  collapsed. 

'  No,'  continued  Miss  Janet,  '  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  it  must  be  done  at 
once.  William  must  ride  off  to  General 
Heriot's  with  a  note  explaining  what  has 
happened,  and  leaving  him  to  take  what 
steps  he  thinks  best.  William  must  ride 
express,  and  we  must  pay  for  relays  if 
necessary.  He  should  be  able  to  cover  the 
sixty  miles  between  here  and  Sherringham 
Park  in  five  hours,  or  six  at  the  outside.' 

Miss  Sarah  and  Miss  Kitty  were  incapable 
of  offering  any  amendment  to  this  resolution. 
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So  William,  the  trusty,  middle-aged  man- 
servant, was  summoned,  given  his  instruc- 
tions, and  dispatched  on  his  mission. 

Meanwhile  the  excitement  amongst  the 
girls  was  at  fever-heat.  They  snatched  a 
fearful  joy  from  investing  with  the  most 
romantic  circumstances  the  awful  act  of 
defiance  and  daring  of  which  Helena  Heriot 
had  been  guilty. 

'  Do  you  think,'  asked  one  gushing  young 
thing,  '  that  they  will  really  go  to  Gretna 
Green  ? ' 

'  Why,  of  course  they  will,  you  silly ! 
Where  else  could  they  go  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  he's  very  young  and  very 
handsome.  Minna  Ray,  you  ought  to 
know,  you've  always  been  very  thick  with 
her.' 

Minna,  a  strong-minded  girl,  as  dark  as 
a  gipsy,  tossed  her  head  scornfully. 

'  Some  girls  can  keep  their  love-secrets, 
and  don't  want  confidantes.  Helena  Heriot 
didn't  make  me  her  confidante,  and  if  she 
had  I  shouldn't  tell ! ' 

'  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  must  have  been 
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that  young  fellow  with  the  lovely  curls  and 
the  sweet  smile,  that  has  been  in  church  the 
last  three  Sundays.' 

'  Bah  !  you  silly,  that's  Slocum's,  the  Dun- 
borough  hairdresser's,  new  assistant/  said 
Minna  Ray  with  unutterable  scorn. 

The  gushing  young  thing  blushed  all  over, 
and  shut  up  like  a  pocket-knife. 

1  I  think  it  must  be  a  young  nobleman,' 
suggested  another  girl. 

'  Or  a  handsome  young  officer  in  a 
Hussar  regiment,'  said  another,  who  doted 
on  the  military. 

But  these  conjectures  were  cut  short  by 
a  summons  from  the  Misses  Danby  to  the 
effect  that  each  girl  was  to  come  in  rota- 
tion, singly,  before  the  triumvirate  to  be 
questioned.  The  summons  caused  a  fearful 
flutter,  for  even  those  who  knew  that  they 
were  absolutely  innocent  of  any  complicity 
whatever  in  Miss  Heriot's  elopement  quaked 
lest  some  secret  of  their  own  should  be 
dragged  to  light. 

But  the  tribunal  elicited  nothing  of  the 
slightest  importance.  Though  after  the  in- 
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vestigation  was  over  Miss  Janet  said  empha- 
tically to  her  sisters,— 

1  I'm  sure  that  girl  Minna  Ray  knows 
something.  But  there's  no  getting  any- 
thing out  of  her.  She's  as  obstinate  as  a 
mule.' 

'  She's  a  girl  of  high  spirit,  with  a  strong 
will,'  said  sympathetic  Miss  Kitty. 

'  Oh,  yes,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way  ; 
it  means  just  the  same  thing,'  retorted  Miss 
Janet,  snappishly. 

It  was  in  painful  suspense  that  the  three 
sisters  awaited  the  arrival  of  General  Heriot, 
for  they  felt  sure  that  he  would  hasten  to 
Highfield  House  the  instant  he  heard  the 
news  of  his  daughter's  disappearance,  and 
as  he  was  a  hot-tempered  old  Indian  officer 
they  anticipated  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  him. 

Twelve  hours  after  the  despatch  of  the 
mounted  messenger  the  general  dashed  up 
in  a  chaise  and  four.  At  the  sight  of  the 
smoking  horses  and  the  perspiring  postilions 
the  hearts  of  the  three  Misses  Danby  sank 
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within    them.       Such    haste    foreboded     a 
furious  traveller  and  a  stormy  interview. 

Those  forebodings  were  verified. 

Forgetting  the  courtesy  due  to  ladies, 
the  general  opened  fire  at  once — his  face 
was  crimson,  his  white  moustache  bristled 
with  rage,  the  open  letter  was  in  his 
hand. 

'What  does  this  mean,  ladies?  I  entrust 
my  daughter  to  your  care,  and  you  write  to 
tell  me  she  is  gone !  What  does  it  mean  ? 
I  hold  you  responsible  for  her  safety.  What 
steps  have  you  taken,  eh?' 

Miss  Janet,  pale  but  resolute,  replied, — 

'  We  sent  an  express  messenger  to  you 
the  moment  the  unfortunate  occurrence  was 
discovered ! ' 

1  Great  heavens !  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  you  have  let  twelve  precious  hours  go 
by  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to 
track  the  fugitives  ?  ' 

Miss  Sarah  fairly  trembled  with  terror — 
you  could  see  the  ribbons  of  her  cap  quiver- 
ing above  her  Minerva  countenance.  Miss 
Kitty  looked  reproachfully  at  her  youngest 
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sister,  as  who  should  say,  '  What  did  I  tell 
you  ? ' 

But  Miss  Janet  was  calm  and  dignified. 

'  I  think  you  forget,  General  Heriot,  what 
is  due  to  ladies.  We  have  not  an  establish- 
ment of  men-servants  as  you  have,  with 
horses  and  carriages  at  our  disposal  for  the 
pursuit  of  fugitives.' 

'  And  besides/  said  Miss  Kitty,  taking  her 
courage  in  both  hands  and  facing  the  irate 
warrior  with  a  sweet  smile,  '  we  wished  to 
be  guided  by  a  strong,  masculine  intellect  be- 
fore taking  any  steps  in  such  a  serious  crisis.' 

Miss  Janet  turned  spitefully  on  her  sister, 
whose  interruption  galled  her  pride,  but 
before  she  could  speak,  the  general,  bowing 
to  Miss  Kitty,  said  in  a  much  mollified 
tone,— 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam  ;  I  fear  I  am 
rather  hasty-tempered.  But  to  lose  my 
daughter  like  this,  by  gad !  it's  enough  to 
make  any  man  angry.  I  understand  now, 
however,  your  waiting  to  confer  with  me.' 

Miss  Kitty  blushed  and  smiled.  Her 
conquest  of  the  testy  old  soldier  was  com- 
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plete,  for  he  calmed  down  and  proceeded 
rationally  and  sensibly  to  look  the  situation 
in  the  face. 

The  absence  of  any  evidence  to  show  at 
what  hour,  in  what  direction,  and  by  what 
kind  of  vehicle  Miss  Heriot  had  made  her 
escape  was  embarrassing. 

The  general  contended  that  his  daughter 
must  have  had  some  confederate  in  the 
house  who  knew  of  her  scheme  and  had 
assisted  her  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  Misses  Danby  indignantly  resented 
such  a  slur  on  their  establishment,  and 
pointed  out  that  they  had  severely  ques- 
tioned every  inmate.  The  general  hinted 
that  there  were  such  things  as  bribes  to 
secrecy  and  that  his  daughter,  having  liberal 
supplies  of  money,  was  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  silence.  There  was  danger  of  another 
outbreak  of  fury  on  the  part  of  the  irascible 
father  when  William  fortunately  came  to  the 
rescue  with  some  important  information. 

On  his  journey  back  he  had  made  in- 
quiries and  discovered  that  a  dog-cart  con- 
taining a  young  lady  and  gentleman  had 
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passed  through  the  Dunborough  toll-gate  at 
one  o'clock  on  the  previous  morning,  and  he 
had  further "  learned  from  the  guard  of  the 
Edinburgh  mail  that  about  five-and-twenty 
miles  north  of  Dunborough  that  afternoon 
the  coach  had  passed  a  post-chaise  broken 
down  on  the  highway,  that  it  was  said  to 
have  contained  a  runaway  couple  and  had 
met  with  a  bad  accident.  One  of  the 
party,  the  guard  had  heard,  was  seriously 
injured ;  but  whether  the  post-boy  or  one 
of  the  occupants  of  the  chaise  he  didn't 
know. 

General  Heriot  was  greatly  excited  by 
this  news. 

'  By  heavens !  we'll  have  them  yet,  if 
horseflesh  can  do  it !  We  shall  overtake 
them,  thanks  to  this  lucky  accident.  But 
not  another  moment  must  be  lost ! ' 

Five  minutes  later  the  chaise  and  four 
was  speeding  at  a  gallop  to  Dunborough. 
Relays  were  obtained  there,  and  away  went 
the  chaise  again  as  hard  as  four  fresh 
galloping  horses  could  tear,  for  the  general 
had  promised  the  post-boys  it  should  be  the 
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best  day's  work  they  had  ever  done  in  their 
lives  if  they  overtook  the  fugitives. 

When  they  reached  the  place  at  which  the 
mail  guard  had  reported  the  broken-down 
chaise  they  found  that  it  was  one  of  the 
post-boys  who  had  broken  his  leg  in  the 
accident,  and  the  lady  had  been  so  shaken 
that  she  was  unable  to  move  for  several 
hours.  They  had  not  been  gone  three 
hours. 

'  Three  hours,  eh ! '  said  the  general. 
'  Well,  it's  a  goodish  start.  But  if  the  girl  is 
much  shaken  they'll  probably  slacken  their 
pace  and  we  may  get  up  with  them  yet 
before  they  cross  the  border.  Anyhow  we'll 
have  the  best  cattle  that  can  be  got  for 
money,  and  we'll  gallop  every  yard  of  the 
way ! ' 

So  on  they  went  galloping,  the  general  for 
ever  putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
urging  the  post-boys  on.  They  had  news  of 
the  fugitives  wherever  they  stopped,  and,  to 
the  general's  intense  delight,  the  distance 
between  pursuers  and  pursued  was  lessening 
at  every  stage. 
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An  hour  was  gained !  two  hours !  Fin- 
ally the  half- frantic  father  learned  that  his 
daughter  and  her  lover  were  not  an  hour 
ahead.  Clearly  they  did  not  dream  of  such 
a  hot  pursuit,  or  perhaps  the  girl's  shaken 
nerves  couldn't  stand  the  great  pace. 

At  the  last  stage  before  Carlisle  the  general 
learned  that  the  objects  of  his  chase  were 
but  half  an  hour  ahead. 

'  Five  guineas  apiece,  my  lads,  if  you 
overtake  'em  before  Carlisle !  Ride  like 
blazes ! ' 

With  outstretched  necks  the  four  horses 
seemed  to  fly  over  the  road.  The  plough- 
man stopped  his  plough  to  turn  and  watch 
the  thundering  chariot ;  the  waggoner  drew 
aside  in  haste  and  stood  petrified  as  it 
whirled  by ;  gigs,  carts,  phaetons  swerved 
into  the  ditch  to  let  the  furious  Jehus  pass ; 
market-women  let  their  baskets  fall  and  fled 
screaming  to  the  hedge ;  mothers  ran  shriek- 
ing out  of  the  houses  after  their  children 
playing  in  the  road ;  dogs  rushed  out  and 
barked  themselves  hoarse  with  frenzy ; 
squealing  pigs  dashed  helter-skelter  in 
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headlong  panic ;  scattered  poultry  flew 
cackling  and  screeching  up  roofs,  into 
windows  and  doorways ;  all  along  the  road- 
side necks  were  stretched  to  stare  after  the 
madly-hurrying  chaise  and  the  fierce,  white- 
haired  old  gentleman  leaning  out  of  the 
window,  and  with  shouts  and  gesticulations 
urging  the  post-boys  on  in  their  wild  career. 

At  last,  just  topping  a  hill  in  front  of  them, 
not  half  a  mile  away,  the  post-boys  sighted  a 
chaise  and  four. 

'  Gallop ! '  roared  the  frantic  general. 
'Gallop  like  Hades!  Gallop!  I'll  make 
it  ten  guineas  apiece  if  you  overtake  them 
before  Carlisle  !  Gallop  !  whoop  !  whoop  ! 
Gallop,  my  lads,  for  your  lives.' 

The  post-boys  were  now  as  excited  as 
the  general  himself,  and  the  pace  was  terrific. 
The  chaise  swayed  from  side  to  side,  jolted, 
swung,  creaked  and  cracked  as  if  wheels  and 
body  meant  to  fly  asunder.  That  they  held 
together  under  such  a  strain,  spoke  well  for 
the  leather  and  the  workmanship.  The 
other  chaise  had  now  taken  the  alarm  and 
its  post-boys  were  galloping  for  all  they  were 
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worth.  From  the  window  could  be  seen  a 
man's  head  and  shoulders  protruding,  and 
he  was  urging  the  boys  on  as  frantically  as 
the  general.  Which  would  crack  up  first? 
Both  of  them  couldn't  keep  up  that  whirl- 
wind speed  for  long ;  one  must  fail.  Which 
would  it  be  ? 

Steadily  the  general's  chaise  gained ;  his 
were  the  better  cattle.  At  last  only  a  few 
yards  separated  them. 

'  Stop,  you  infernal  rascal !  Stop! '  roared 
the  general. 

But  the  young  man  in  the  other  chaise 
only  yelled  to  the  post-boys  to  go  faster. 

The  general's  face  was  purple  with  fury. 
He  had  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 

'  Stop,  or  I  fire  ! '  he  screamed. 

But  stop  they  would  not.  The  two 
chaises  were  almost  abreast  now. 

The  general  had  screamed  himself  hoarse. 
The^  post-boys  of  the  rival  chaise  paid  no 
heed  to  his  repeated  threats  to  fire — if  they 
heard  them. 

At  last  crack  went  a  pistol-shot,  and  the 
near  leader  swerved  and  faltered. 
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'  Stop,  or  I'll  fire  again  ! ' 

But  the  post-boys  whipped  up  their  horses 
more  vigorously  than  ever. 

The  general  levelled  his  second  pistol  and 
fired.  There  was  a  yell  of  pain  from  the 
post-boy  on  the  off-wheeler ;  he  dropped 
his  whip  and  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
shoulder. 

A  woman's  scream  came  from  inside.  The 
post-boy  on  the  off-leader  turned,  and,  seeing 
that  his  mate  was  hurt  and  reeling  in  his 
saddle,  pulled  up. 

The  general's  post-boys  did  the  same,  and 
the  furious  old  soldier,  with  the  light  of 
battle  in  his  eyes  and  a  smoking  pistol  in  his 
hand,  sprang  out  and  rushed  to  the  window 
of  the  chaise. 

'  You  scoundrel !  you  infernal,  cursed 
scoundrel ! — where — where's  my  daughter  ? ' 

The  young  man  leapt  out,  pale  but 
determined. 

'  Hands  off,  sir,  no  violence !  I  won't 
allow  it !  I'm  her  protector  now.' 

'  Are  you  ?  By  heaven,  I'll  let  you  see  that ! 
Get  out  of  the  way !  Come  out  of  that 
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carriage  this  minute,  miss,  and  surrender 
yourself ! ' 

The  young  man,  regardless  of  the  general's 
fury,  pushed  him  aside,  extended  his  hand, 
and  helped  out  of  the  carriage  a  white-faced, 
frightened  girl,  who  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf 
and  never  dared  to  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
ground. 

The  general  started  back.  '  Bless  my 
soul !  what's  this  ? '  he  cried  in  amazement. 

The  girl  lifted  her  eyes,  gave  one  long 
stare  at  the  general,  and  then,  with  an 
hysterical  cry,  sank  fainting  in  her  lover's 
arms. 

'  Hulloa !  here's  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish ! ' 
growled  the  general  to  himself;  then,  turn- 
ing to  the  embarrassed  lover,  he  said 
fiercely,— 

'  Who  the  deuce  are  you,  sir  ?  and  who 
is  this  young  lady  ? ' 

*  Whom  do  you  suppose  her  to  be  ? '  asked 
the  young  man. 

'  Why — why,  I  thought  she  was  my 
daughter — Helena  Heriot.' 

'  Then  you  are  certainly  mistaken.     This 
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lady's  name  is — but  never  mind  that — all  I 
will  say  is  that  it  is  certainly  not  Heriot,  and 
I  never  in  my  life  heard  that  name  till  this 
moment.' 

The  general  felt  extremely  uncomfortable, 
and  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  young 
lady  revived,  and,  clinging  to  her  lover, 
said, — 

'  George,  George !  who  is  this  dreadful  old 
man  ?  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life. 
What  right  has  he  to  stop  us  ? ' 

'  No  right  whatever,'  replied  her  lover. 
'  Get  into  the  chaise  again,  Maud,  whilst  I 
have  an  explanation  with  this  gentleman.' 

The  lady  re-entered  the  chaise. 

'  Now,  sir,'  said  the  young  man,  sternly, 
'  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ?  You  have 
shot  one  of  my  post-boys  and  wounded  one 
of  my  horses.  How  do  you  propose  to 
answer  for  all  this  ?  ' 

The  general  looked  perplexed.  The 
adventure  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
But  he  was  a  gentleman  of  chivalrous  in- 
stincts, and,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  he  was, 
so  to  speak,  compounding  a  felony  and 
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assisting  two  young  people  in  a  breach  of 
that  very  domestic  law  which  he  had  set  out 
to  vindicate  against  his  daughter,  he  lifted 
his  hat  and  said  courteously,  but  with  a 
rueful  face, — 

'  Sir,  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  I  must 
atone  for  it.  I  will  place  my  chaise  at  your 
disposal  and  will  take  upon  myself  all  charges 
and  responsibilities  for  the  damage  I  have 
done  to  your  post-boy  and  horses.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  should  have  made  so  un- 
fortunate a  mistake.' 

'  It  is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  sir,  but  you 
have  atoned  for  it  most  generously  and 
courteously,  and  I  can  quite  understand  how 
you  were  led  into  the  error.  I  will  accept 
your  offer,  and,  as  time  is  pressing,  will 
change  chaises  with  you.' 

So  the  runaway  pair  entered  the  general's 
chaise,  which  thus,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  was 
turned  to  the  very  opposite  use  to  that  for 
which  it  had  been  intended.  The  general 
paid  his  post-boys  their  ten  guineas  a-piece. 

'For,  my  lads,'  said  he,  'you  did  what  I 
asked  you  to  do,  and  I'm  a  man  of  my  word.' 
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As  for  the  other  chaise,  things  turned  out 
to  be  not  so  bad  as  the  general  had  feared. 
His  first  bullet  had  seared  the  off- wheeler's 
shoulder,  but  had  done  no  serious  harm. 
His  second  bullet  had  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  post-boy's  upper  arm,  and 
the  general,  being  an  old  campaigner, 
speedily  bound  up  the  wound. 

Then  he  got  into  the  chaise,  and  they 
jogged  along  at  a  sober  pace  to  Carlisle. 

'A  pretty  ass  I've  made  of  myself!' 
growled  the  old  soldier  to  himself.  '  Here 
I've  been  and  gone  and  helped  a  couple  of 
runaway  young  fools  to  give  their  parents 
the  slip  and  get  spliced  at  Gretna  Green. 
And,  worse  than  all,  I've  lost  all  chance  of 
overtaking  that  madcap  daughter  of  mine 
and  stopping  her  marriage  with  some  in- 
fernal rascal  of  an  adventurer  whose  very 
name  I  don't  know !  What  can  have  pos- 
sessed the  minx  to  do  such  a  thing!  I've 
always  thought  I  was  a  kind,  indulgent 
father  and  that  the  girl  loved  me.  Ah ! 
Helena!  Helena!  I'm  afraid  you've  broken 
your  poor  father's  heart,  and  I'm  only  glad 
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that  your  mother,  poor  darling,  is  in  her 
grave,  or  you'd  have  broken  her  heart  too.' 

A  forlorn  and  pitiable  object  the  general 
looked  as,  with  a  crestfallen  air,  he  stepped 
out  of  the  chaise  at  the  door  of  the  Marquis 
of  Granby  in  Carlisle.  All  the  fire  and  fury 
had  died  out  of  him,  and  no  one  who  saw 
him  then  would  have  recognised  the  old 
warrior  of  a  few  hours  back  whose  volcanic 
temper  had  made  everyone  tremble. 

As  he  walked  dejectedly  to  the  coffee- 
room  a  voice  behind  him  called  out, 
'General  Heriot!'  and,  turning,  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  tall,  bronzed, 
good-looking  young  fellow  in  clerical  dress, 
whom  he  at  once  recognised  as  the  curate 
of  his  own  parish. 

'  Why,  James  Proudfoot ! '  he  exclaimed, 
holding  out  both  hands  with  an  effusiveness 
which  startled  the  young  clergyman.  '  Bless 
my  soul!  I'm  glad  to  see  you!  By  gad! 
I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  in  my  life 
more  glad  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend — the 
son,  by  gad,  of  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  ! ' 

A  pleasant  smile  lit  up  the  young  clergy- 
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man's  honest  face  as  he  returned  the  cordial 
grasp. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so, 
general.  But  come  this  way,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  someone  whom  you  will  be  still 
more  glad  to  see/ 

The  general  followed  in  wonderment. 
Mr  Proudfoot  opened  the  door  of  a  private 
sitting-room,  and  there,  standing  before  him, 
her  face  wet  with  tears,  the  general  saw  his 
daughter  Helena. 

He  stopped  short  and  his  face  hardened. 

'  What ! '  cried  he,  fiercely,  turning  to 
Proudfoot,  'you're  the  man — the  rascal — 
are  you  ?  James  Proudfoot,  I  couldn't  have 
believed  that  your  father's  son  could  ever 
have  played  me  such  a  dastardly  trick  as 
this ! ' 

The  curate's  face  flushed  as  he  drew  him- 
self up  and  said  proudly, — 

'  If  you  could  believe  anything  bad  of  me, 
sir,  I  should  not  be  my  father's  son.  Do 
you  think  I  could  look  you  in  the  face 
squarely  as  I  am  doing  now  if  I  had  done 
anything  to  be  ashamed  of?  I  will  leave 
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you  alone  with  Miss  Heriot.  She  will 
explain.  But  I  implore  you  to  remember 
that  she  is  your  daughter,  that  she  loves 
you,  and  that  she  needs  now  all  the  love  and 
sympathy  you  can  give  her.  Be  kind,  be 
merciful,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  duty 
of  a  Christian  is  forgiveness.' 

And  with  that  the  Rev.  James  Proudfoot 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  general  speech- 
less with  mingled  amazement  and  wrath. 
'Infernal  young  hypocrite!'  he  gasped  out 
as  the  door  closed  behind  the  curate,  and 
then  turned  savagely  to  his  trembling 
daughter,  who,  with  an  hysterical  cry  of 
'  Oh,  papa !  papa ! '  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  lay  sobbing  in  his  arms. 

About  ten  hours  previously  to  the  scene 
just  described  a  chaise  and  four  had  driven 
up  to  the  Marquis  of  Gran  by.  A  young 
man  alighted  and  ordered  fresh  horses  to 
be  ready  without  a  moment's  delay.  There 
was  a  young  lady  in  the  chaise,  but  she  did 
not  alight,  and  the  gentleman  brought  her 
some  refreshment. 
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But  the  landlady  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  a  kind-hearted,  motherly,  buxom 
dame,  caught  sight  of  a  white,  tear-stained 
face,  and  was  troubled  in  her  mind.  She 
went  out  to  the  chaise,  and,  looking  in  whilst 
the  gentleman  was  absent,  said, — 

'  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my 
dear  young  lady  ?  ' 

'  No,    thank   you,    nothing.       My — my— 
friend  is  getting  me  all  the  refreshment   I 
require.      I   do   not  wish  to  leave  the  car- 
riage, thank  you.' 

Just  then  the  gentleman  returned,  and  said 
rather  sharply,— 

'  Thank  you,  madam,  I  will  attend  upon 
my — wife.  She  does  not  wish  to  get  out.' 

The  landlady  retired  baffled.  But  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  girl  and  her  obvious 
distress  had  touched  her  heart.  She  went 
into  the  coffee-room,  and,  going  up  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  dining  alone,  said, — 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  you're  a  clergyman, 
aren't  you  ? ' 

1 1  am.' 

1  Well,  sir,  there's  a  poor  young  thing  just 
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come  up  in  a  chaise  with  a  young  man.  Of 
course,  it's  plain  to  see  that  they're  a  run- 
away couple  off  to  Gretna  Green.  But  she's 
so  young — don't  look  more  than  sixteen  or 
seventeen — and  she's  seemingly  so  unhappy 
that  I'm  sure  there's  something  not  right, 
and  she's  being  taken  against  her  will. 
Seeing  as  how  you're  a  clergyman,  sir,  and 
privileged  to  speak  out  in  such  cases,  don't 
you  think  it's  a  duty  to  interfere  ? ' 

The  clergyman  was  a  young  man,  and  he 
looked  somewhat  embarrassed  at  this  request. 

'  I — I  don't  think  I  have  any  right  to 
interfere,  as  I  know  nothing  of  them,'  he 
said  diffidently. 

'  Oh,  sir,  think  what  it  means !  A  word 
from  you  may  save  that  poor  young  creature 
from  a  life  of  misery  and  shame.  Oh,  sir ! 
it's  your  sacred  duty  to  speak,  and  for 
heaven's  sake  do  it  at  once  before  it's  too 
late ! ' 

1  Well,  as  you  put  it  in  that  way,  I'll  do  it,' 
said  the  young  clergyman,  and  the  landlady 
was  pleased  to  see  the  resolute  look  that 
came  into  his  face. 
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He  put  on  his  hat,  walked  up  to  the 
chaise,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  with  a  bow, 
began, — 

1  Madam ! ' 

The  lady  gave  a  cry,  and  the  young 
clergyman  fell  back  a  step,  exclaiming  in 
amazement, — 

'  Miss  Heriot ! ' 

1  Pray,  who  are  you,  sir  ?  And  how  dare 
you  address  this  lady  ? '  said  Miss  Heriot's 
travelling  companion,  a  handsome,  dark, 
military-looking  man  some  dozen  years 
her  senior — the  eldest  brother  of  Minna 
Ray. 

The  young  clergyman  stiffened  ;  he  saw 
his  way  clear  before  him  now. 

'  I  am  a  friend  of  her  father's,  sir,  who 
was  my  father's  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
and  that  gives  me  a  right  to  ask  what  she 
is  doing  here  in  your  company  ? ' 

'  And  I  say,  sir,  that  you  are  a  confounded 
meddlesome  parson,  and  I  don't  admit  your 
right  to  address  this  lady,  who  is  my  affianced 
bride.' 

The  young  clergyman  made  no  reply,  but 
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his  face  was  very  stern  and  determined  as 
he  opened  the  chaise  door  and  said  firmly,— 

'  Miss  Heriot,  I  beg  that  you  will  come 
out  at  once.  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  allow 
you  to  carry  out  the  rash  step  you  contem- 
plate. I  am  your  father's  friend  and  yours, 
and  I  insist  upon  your  coming  out  and 
waiting  here  until  General  Heriot  arrives, 
as  he  is  sure  to  do  before  long.' 

'  Stay  where  you  are,  Helena — I  command 
you ! '  cried  the  furious  lover.  Then,  push- 
ing the  young  clergyman  aside,  he  added, 
. '  As  for  you,  sir,  it  is  only  your  cloth  that 
prevents  me  from  chastising  you  as  you  de- 
serve for  your  infernal  officiousness ! ' 

'  Oh,  don't  let  my  cloth  stand  in  your  way, 
sir.  I  know  how  to  defend  it.  Miss  Heriot, 
let  me  help  you  out,'  and  with  that  he  ex- 
tended his  hand. 

In  an  instant  his  arm  was  dashed  aside, 
and  a  blow  in  the  chest  sent  him  staggering 
back  a  pace  or  two.  This  was  too  much  for 
even  a  minister  of  peace  to  stand.  The 
young  clergyman  faced  his  foe  with  set  teeth 
and  a  dour  look. 
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'  Defend  yourself,  sir,  if  you  will  have  it,' 
said  he. 

The  fight  was  brief — the  parson  was  an 
athlete  and  a  boxer — he  knocked  his  man 
down  like  a  ninepin,  but  the  other  came  up, 
his  face  distorted  with  fury,  and  flew  at  his 
opponent.  His  rage,  however,  was  of  no 
avail  against  the  coolness  and  skill  of  his 
adversary,  who  shot  out  a  left-hander  from 
the  shoulder  under  the  jaw  that  stretched 
Miss  Heriot's  lover  senseless. 

*  Now,  Miss  Heriot,'  said  the  victor, 
sternly,  '  take  my  hand,  please,  and  come 
into  the  inn.' 

Trembling  and  hysterical,  Miss  Heriot 
allowed  herself  to  be  escorted  inside,  and 
the  landlady,  in  ecstasies  over  the  triumph 
of  her  virtuous  hero,  showed  them  into  a 
private  room. 

When  they  were  alone,  the  young  clergy- 
man said, — 

'  Miss  Heriot,  thank  Heaven  !  I  have  saved 
you  from  a  step  which  might  have  wrecked 
your  life  and  broken  your  father's  heart. 
Some  day  you  will  be  grateful  to  me,  though 
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you  may  think  me  cruel  now.  I  shall  take 
it  upon  myself  not  to  allow  your  —  that 
gentleman — to  see  you  again  until  your 
father  arrives,  and  I  feel  sure  he  will  do  so 
before  long.  The  landlady  will  bring  you 
all  you  require,  and  I  will  keep  guard.' 

Helena  made  no  reply,  but  in  the  midst  of 
her  sobbing  and  weeping  she  lifted  her  eyes 
once,  and  the  young  clergyman,  as  he  left 
her,  felt  sure  that  the  look  she  gave  him 
through  her  tears  was  one  of  gratitude  and 
relief. 

And  that  was  how  the  Rev.  James  Proud- 
foot  came  to  be  in  the  company  of  Miss 
Heriot  when  the  general  arrived  at  the 
Marquis  of  Granby. 

General  Heriot,  for  all  his  fierce  moustache 
and  fiery  temper,  had  a  soft  heart.  And  as 
the  daughter  whom  he  loved  sobbed  out 
the  story  of  her  folly  on  his  heart,  he  for- 
gave her  freely.  She  had  been  the  victim 
of  a  handsome,  unprincipled  adventurer,  who 
knew  that  she  was  an  heiress,  and  had,  after 
many  clandestine  interviews  and  letters,  as- 
sisted as  he  was  by  his  clever  sister,  so 
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worked  upon  her  romantic  nature  that  she 
consented  to  elope  with  him.  She  had  more 
than  half  repented  her  folly  by  the  time  she 
got  to  Carlisle,  and  James  Proudfoot's  ap- 
pearance she  hailed  as  a  godsend.  The 
sight  of  her  lover's  humiliating  discomfiture 
disillusioned  her,  too,  and  it  cost  her  no  pang 
to  promise  solemnly  that  she  would  never 
see  him  or  correspond  with  him  again. 

The  general,  on  reflection,  considered  that 
the  thrashing  which  James  Proudfoot  had 
administered  to  the  abductor  of  his  daughter 
was  sufficient  punishment,  and  took  no 
further  vindictive  measures. 

Miss  Heriot  did  not,  however,  go  back  to 
Highfield  House.  Her  father  took  her  for 
a  prolonged  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  very 
happy  the  two  were  together.  Just  before 
they  started  Helena  received  a  letter  from 
Minna  Ray ;  it  was  brief,  and  ran  thus  :— 

'  You  little  goose.  If  I  had  thought  you 
were  such  a  chicken-hearted  little  fool,  I 
would  never  have  helped  you.  Of  course, 
now  you'll  marry  the  curate.  And  so  what 
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might  have  been  a  romance  ends  in  sicken- 
ing commonplace.' 

For  once  in  her  life  Minna  Ray  proved 
a  true  prophetess.  Helena  did  marry  the 
curate,  and  I  don't  think  you  would  have 
found  many  happier  wedded  couples  in 
England  than  the  Rev.  James  Proudfoot 
and  his  wife. 


IV 

SQUIRE  TOYNBEE'S  LAST  WAGER 

THERE  were  wild  doings  at  Hawkeston  Hall. 
Young  Lord  Strathmore  was  holding  high 
revel  there,  and  had  gathered  round  him  a 
congenial  company  of  reckless  madcaps,  who 
were  ready  for  any  devilment  under  the  sun 
—or  the  moon,  for  night  saw  as  many  of 
their  mad  adventures  as  day. 

It  was  hardly  the  sort  of  society  which 
ladies  would  have  been  expected  to  counten- 
ance. But  the  ladies  of  our  grandmothers' 
days  were  tolerant  of  the  excesses  of  their 
men-folk,  and  winked  at  many  things  which 
the  society  dames  of  to-day  would  not  allow 
to  be  even  mentioned  in  their  presence.  Yet 
I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  women  of 
1820  were  really  less  moral  than  the  women 
of  190*0. 

96 
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At  anyrate  Lord  Strathmore's  sister,  Lady 
Bridget,  kept  house  for  him,  and,  though  she 
was  said  to  be  as  great  a  madcap  as  her 
brother,  no  breath  of  scandal  had  dimmed 
her  fair  fame.  Her  cousin,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Dornton,  a  frisky  matron  of  thirty,  threw  the 
shield  of  her  chaperonage  over  the  young 
chatelaine,  and  there  were  also  of  the  party 
the  wives  of  one  or  two  of  the  male  guests. 

Lady  Bridget  was  a  beauty,  something  of 
the  Diana  Vernon  type.  She  could  ride  as 
fearlessly  and  drive  as  deftly  as  most  men, 
and  with  rod  and  gun,  too,  she  was  an  expert. 
But  there  the  resemblance  to  the  heroine  of 
'  Rob  Roy '  ceased,  for,  unlike  Di  Vernon, 
Lady  Bridget  was  a  coquette  to  her  fingers' 
ends.  She  loved  to  have  men  at  her  beck 
and  call.  She  delighted  in  driving  her 
suitors  mad  with  jealousy  and  spurring  them 
on  to  prove  their  devotion  and  outshine  their 
rivals  by  the  maddest  freaks  of  adventure. 
There  was  always  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her 
dark  eyes  and  a  wicked  smile  on  her  scorn- 
ful mouth,  which  drove  men  frantic  to  show 
that  they  were  better  and  braver  than  she 
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thought  them  to  be.  And  when  she  deigned 
to  approve  of  some  deed  of  prowess,  there 
was  a  witchery  in  her  smile,  and  a  subtle, 
intoxicating  sweetness  in  the  glances  of  her 
soft,  long-lashed  eyes  that  made  the  fortunate 
hero  feel  that  he  would  give  all  he  had  and 
hoped  for  to  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one 
kiss  upon  her  perfect  lips. 

Suitors,  of  course,  Lady  Bridget  had  had 
in  plenty,  but  she  threw  them  all  over  one 
after  another  as  soon  as  she  was  tired  of 
flirting  with  them.  There  were  two,  how- 
ever, who  seemed  to  be  more  favoured  than 
the  rest — Lord  Rintoul,  a  young  Scottish 
nobleman,  and  Squire  Toynbee,  a  Lincoln- 
shire county  magnate,  and  a  celebrity  in  the 
sporting  world. 

These  two  were  now  at  Hawkeston  Hall, 
each  determined  before  he  left  to  put  his 
fate  '  to  the  touch,  to  gain  or  lose  it  all.' 

They  were  as  different  in  appearance  as 
two  men  well  could  be.  Lord  Rintoul  was  a 
tall,  slight,  lissom  young  fellow  of  four-and- 
twenty,  with  curly  dark  hair,  refined  features, 
and  a  languid  air,  but  with  a  slumbering  fire 
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in  his  sleepy  black  eyes,  which  suggested 
that  he  could  bestir  himself  to  some  purpose 
when  occasion  demanded.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  more  daring  horseman  across 
country,  a  deadlier  shot,  or  a  more  accom- 
plished athlete  in  the  three  "kingdoms. 

Squire  Toynbee  was  six  or  seven  years 
older  than  his  rival,  of  middle  height, 
deep-chested,  broad-shouldered,  well-knit, 
with  auburn  hair  and  hazel  eyes,  a  face 
pleasing  rather  than  handsome,  and  the  air 
of  a  resolute,  brave  English  gentleman.  No 
one  would  have  guessed  from  his  appear- 
ance that  he  was  the  wildest  wagerer  on  the 
Turf,  ready  to  lay  thousands  upon  any  horse 
he  fancied,  and  equally  reckless  at  the  card- 
table,  where  the  immense  stakes  he  some- 
times won  and  sometimes  lost  were  the  talk 
of  Society.  Yet  in  his  secret  soul  he  cared 
little  for  either  the  Turf  or  the  gaming-table, 
except  as  outlets  for  his  superabundant 
spirits  and  his  craving  for  excitement. 

It  was  the  early  shooting  season.  All  day 
the  men  were  out  on  the  moors  after  the 
grouse,  and  were  generally  joined  there  by 
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the  ladies  for  lunch  at  some  previously- 
appointed  rendezvous.  Dinner  was  the  great 
event  of  the  day,  followed  by  a  mighty  drink- 
ing bout,  for  none  but  seasoned  topers  were 
welcome  at  Hawkeston  Hall.  They  drank 
claret  by  the  hogshead. 

There  was  hardly  one  of  the  party  who 
could  not  carry  six  bottles  under  his  belt 
without  seeming  outwardly  much  the  worse 
for  it,  but  the  generous  liquor  fired  their 
brains  and  made  them  ready  for  any  mad 
freak  or  adventure  or  feat  of  athletic  prowess 
that  perverted  ingenuity  could  suggest.  It 
was  not  much  as  a  rule  that  the  ladies  saw 
of  the  gentlemen  after  the  latter  had  settled 
down  to  steady  drinking.  The  men  were 
afraid  of  being  branded  as  skulkers  if  they 
left  the  dining-table  for  the  drawing-room. 
Now  and  then  Lord  Rintoul  and  Squire 
Toynbee  were  deserters  for  a  while,  but  as 
they  were  both  running  a  hot  race  for  the 
Lady  Bridget  Stakes,  their  desertion  was 
condoned,  and  it  was  only  temporary — they 
always  came  back  to  drink  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Occasionally,  if  any  noteworthy  wager 
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was  to  be  decided  involving  horsemanship 
or  athletic  prowess  or  reckless  contempt  of 
danger,  the  ladies,  if  they  had  not  retired  to 
rest,  would  come  down  and  witness  the 
decision  of  the  wager. 

There  had  been  a  two  days'  race  meeting 
at  a  town  some  fifteen  miles  away,  and 
several  of  the  guests  at  Hawkeston  Hall 
had  ridden  their  own  horses  in  matches. 
Lord  Rintoul's  light  weight,  supplemented 
as  it  was  by  brilliant  jockeyship,  gave  him 
a  great  advantage  over  his  rivals  in  such 
contests,  especially  on  the  flat,  though 
across  a  difficult  country  Squire  Toynbee 
was  his  equal,  if  not  his  superior. 

In  a  match  at  even  weights,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  race  meeting,  for  five 
hundred  guineas  aside,  Lord  Rintoul  had 
most  decisively  beaten  his  rival,  who  was 
more  chagrined  at  his  defeat  than  anyone 
who  looked  at  his  jolly,  careless  face  would 
have  imagined. 

At  dinner  that  evening  Lady  Bridget  was 
more  than  usually  caustic  and  sarcastic. 
Never  had  she  looked  more  beautiful, 
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though  she  was  more  simply  dressed  than 
anyone  remembered  to  have  seen  her.  She 
wore  her  dark  hair  twisted  in  a  coronet 
round  her  shapely  head,  and  her  only 
ornaments  were  a  white  rose  in  her  hair, 
and  a  blood-red  rose  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress. 

'  I  like  the  autumn  roses  better  than  the 
summer  ones,'  she  said  to  one  of  her 
admirers  who  complimented  her  on  her 
taste.  'They  haven't  as  much  scent,  but 
they  have  deeper  colour.  They  seem  to 
me  more  full  blooded,  as  if  they  had 
gathered  and  matured  the  beauty  of  the 
summer.' 

But  the  roses  seemed  to  have  left  their 
thorns  in  her  tongue,  for  nearly  every  word 
she  spoke  pricked  sharply. 

'  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  all  you 
men,'  she  said  at  dinner.  '  You  have  all 
got  as  dull  as  ditch  water  lately.  One  might 
as  well  be  in  a  conventicle  of  Methodists  or 
a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  Has  the  claret 
fuddled  all  your  brains  ?  It  used  not  to 
have  that  effect.  Is  no  one  going  to  supply 
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us  with  a  new  sensation — something  piquant 
— that  will  make  us  forget  that  we  live  in 
a  dull,  commonplace  age  ?  Come,  Lord 
Rintoul  and  Mr  Toynbee,  you  have  surely 
not  exhausted  all  your  ingenuity.  We  used 
to  count  confidently  on  your  affording  some 
stirring  sport.  Can't  you  devise  some  new 
wager  to  enliven  us  ? ' 

'  You  are  too  severe  upon  us,  Lady 
Bridget,'  said  Lord  Rintoul.  '  Have  we  not 
been  riding  like  very  Centaurs  for  your 
amusement  for  the  last  two  days  ? ' 

'  Bah !  anyone  can  do  that !  There  was 
no  danger  in  that — nothing  to  make  one's 
nerves  tingle  and  one's  pulse  leap.  I  don't 
care  for  a  man  who  doesn't  risk  his  neck 
sometimes  and  look  death  in  the  face  with 
a  laugh.' 

'  Shall  I  put  on  a  crape  mask  and  rob 
the  Glasgow  mail  for  you,  Lady  Bridget  ? ' 
asked  Squire  Toynbee,  satirically. 

'  Well,  that  would  be  better  than  nothing,' 
she  retorted.  '  It  would  at  anyrate  show 
that  you  had  some  mettle  in  you.' 

The  squire's  face  flushed. 
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'  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  been  told 
that  I  was  deficient  in  that  quality,'  he  said 
coldly. 

'Ah!'  retorted  Lady  Bridget,  with  a 
careless  laugh,  '  it  is  well  that  you  should 
have  a  candid  friend  to  tell  you  your  faults 
and  defects  sometimes.' 

The  squire  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent. 

Then  Lord  Rintoul  took  up  the  running 
in  the  languid  tone  which  he  affected  when 
he  wanted  to  be  irritating. 

'  Do  I  understand  then,  Lady  Bridget, 
that  you  consider  highwaymen  the  only  men 
of  mettle  ? ' 

*  Your  understanding  is  not  your  strong 
point,  I'm  afraid,  Lord  Rintoul,  if  this  is  a 
specimen  of  it.  It  was  not  I  who  suggested 
the  highwayman.  But  I  am  catholic  in  my 
tastes.  I  admire  a  brave  man  whenever  I 
see  him.  And  for  want  of  a  better  I 
should  give  my  admiration  to  a  highway- 
man, for  he  must,  I  suppose,  have  some 
spirit.' 

'  I  congratulate  you,  Lady  Bridget,  on 
your  excellent  taste,'  drawled  Rintoul.  '  I 
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shall  purchase  a  crape  mask  to-morrow, 
and  if  the  Glasgow  mail  is  not  held  up 
within  twenty-four  hours  it  will  not  be  my 
fault.  You  will,  I  hope,  present  me  with 
the  usual  nosegay  on  my  way  to  the  gallows. 
It  is  the  only  reward,  I  think,  that  a  high- 
wayman ever  gets  for  his  valour.' 

4  Well,  no,  Lord  Rintoul.  You  must  not 
count  upon  any  recognition  from  me  if  you 
are  stupid  enough  to  be  caught.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  people  who  fail.  They 
deserve  to  be  hanged ! ' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  you  hold  out  much 
encouragement  to  me  to  turn  highwayman, 
Lady  Bridget.  I  certainly  thought  that  the 
tearful  admiration  and  sympathy  of  pretty 
women  on  his  way  to  execution  was  one 
of  the  compensations  of  his  fate.  You  have 
disabused  me  of  a  cherished  and  romantic 
illusion.' 

'Oh,  I've  no  doubt  there  are  plenty  of 
silly  creatures  who  would  wave  their  hand- 
kerchiefs to  you  on  your  triumphant  progress 
to  the  scaffold,  and  cry,  "  Poor  fellow,  how 
well  he  bears  himself !  What  a  pity  to  hang 
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such  a  proper  man !  "  but  you  would  not 
find  me  amongst  them.' 

'  In  that  case/  said  Lord  Rintoul,  '  I  shall 
not  turn  highwayman.  I  shall  court  some 
form  of  death  which  will  ensure  me  at  least 
your  momentary  sympathy  when  the  curtain 
drops ! ' 

'  I  say,'  called  Lord  Strathmore  from  the 
head  of  the  table,  c  can't  you  people  find  some 
more  lively  topic  of  conversation  ?  What 
with  your  gallows  and  death-scenes  you  give 
me  the  creeps.' 

1  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,' 
said  Lady  Bridget,  with  mock  solemnity. 
'  The  Egyptians,  you  know — or  was  it  the 
Romans  ? — always  had  a  skeleton  at  their 
feasts  to  remind  them  that  they  were  mortal. 
Why  should  I  not  play  that  useful  part  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  hang  it,  Bridget,  don't  croak.  I 
don't  know  what's  made  you  so  cranky  and 
— and  sepulchral — yes,  sepulchral,  by  gad  ! ' 

Even  Lady  Bridget  could  not  refrain  from 
joining  in  the  general  laugh  which  greeted 
the  application  of  this  remarkable  epithet  to 
herself. 
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She  deftly  turned  the  conversation  into  a 
more  cheerful  groove,  dropped  her  sarcastic 
tone,  and  became  once  more  the  fascinating 
and  charming  hostess. 

Squire  Toynbee  alone  of  the  guests  did 
not  rally  to  her  gay  challenge.  Generally 
the  merriest  of  the  party,  he  was  now  moody 
and  silent,  and  Lady  Bridget  pointedly 
refrained  from  addressing  any  remark  to 
him.  Her  flashing  smile  and  fluent  tongue 
included  everyone  at  the  table  but  him. 
But  if  the  squire  did  not  talk  he  drank. 
When  the  ladies  were  gone  he  punished  the 
claret  fiercely,  and  the  wine  soon  loosened 
his  tongue.  The  talk  turned  on  driving. 
Lord  Rintoul  was  a  noted  whip,  and  both 
he  and  Squire  Toynbee  were  members  of 
the  famous  Benson  Driving  Club. 

Presently  the  squire  said  with  a  quiet 
air,  which  spoke  much  for  his  self- 
control, — 

'  Look  here,  Rintoul,  you  beat  me  to-day 
in  the  saddle.  Will  you  give  me  my 
revenge  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'   replied   Lord    Rintoul    in  his 
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most  languid  tone.      '  Ride  you  for  double 
the  amount  whenever  you  like ! ' 

'  It  wasn't  riding  I  was  thinking  of,  but 
driving.  I'll  race  you  four-in-hand  to  Port 
Rollox — that's  ten  miles,  I  think ! ' 

'  Pooh  !  Make  it  a  hundred  miles  whilst 
you  are  about  it.  What's  the  use  of  ten  ? 
Come,  I'll  race  you  to  Glasgow,  and  start 
to-morrow ! ' 

'  Bah  !  What's  the  use  of  driving  in  day- 
light ?  I'll  race  you  four-in-hand  now,  in 
the  dark,  from  here  to  Port  Rollox,  for  five 
hundred  a-side.' 

Lord  Rintoul  sat  straight  in  his  chair,  and 
a  fire  blazed  in  his  sleepy  eyes. 

'  Done  !'  he  said  sharply.  '  I'll  race  you 
now  in  the  dark  to  Port  Rollox  for  any 
amount  you  like.' 

'That's  a  wager,  then,'  said  the  squire, 
rising  from  his  seat.  '  Strathmore,  I  suppose 
we  can  get  a  couple  of  coaches  from  Lis- 
more's  within  an  hour  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  half  a  dozen,  I  daresay,  if  you 
want  'em,'  said  Lord  Strathmore.  '  I'll 
send  round  at  once.' 
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Lismore's  was  one  of  the  biggest  posting- 
houses  in  the  North,  in  the  little  town  about 
a  mile  from  Hawkeston,  through  which  all 
the  coaches  passed  to  and  from  Scotland. 

'You're  bent  upon  this,  I  suppose,  Toyn- 
bee  ?  '  added  Lord  Strathmore,  carelessly. 

'Certainly,'  said  the  squire,  looking  across 
at  Lord  Rintoul. 

'  Yes,'  answered  the  latter.  '  It's  a  match. 
Get  the  coaches  as  soon  as  possible,  Strath- 
more.' 

The  folks  at  Lismore's  were  too  well  used 
to  the  wild  vagaries  of  Lord  Strathmore 
and  his  guests  to  be  much  surprised  at  this 
midnight  order,  and  they  knew  that,  what- 
ever happened,  they  would  be  well  paid. 
Within  an  hour  of  the  squire's  challenge  the 
two  coaches-and-four  drove  up  the  avenue  to 
the  Hall  and  halted  at  the  door. 

Roused  by  the  clatter  of  wheels  and 
horse-hoofs,  the  ladies,  with  Lady  Bridget 
at  their  head,  -came  out  to  see  what  was 
forward. 

'  What  is  the  excitement,  Ned  ? '  asked 
Lady  Bridget  of  her  brother. 
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'  Match  between  Rintoul  and  Toynbee — 
race  four-in-hand  to  Port  Rollox.' 

'  What,  now,  in  the  dark  ?  ' 

'  Yes.  Wild  idea  of  Toynbee's,  but 
they're  both  splendid  whips.' 

A  moment  later  Squire  Toynbee  appeared 
in  the  hall  with  a  driving-coat  over  his 
evening  dress.  Lady  Bridget  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  library.  She  beckoned 
him  to  her. 

'  You  have  redeemed  your  character,  Mr 
Toynbee.  I  congratulate  you.' 

The  squire  bowed. 

'  Approbation  from  Lady  Bridget  is  praise 
indeed.  Perhaps  you  may  find  that,  al- 
though I'm  not  a  highwayman,  I  have  some 
mettle  in  me.' 

'  Oh,  Mr  Toynbee ! '  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  *  forgive  that  rude  speech  of  mine. 
I  have  never  doubted  your  spirit  and 
courage,  and  I  wish  I  could  go  with 
you.' 

1  Do  you  ?  '  said  he  earnestly.  '  Wish  me 
success,  and  I'm  bound  to  win.' 

'I'll  do  more  than  that,'  she   said;    Til 
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send  you  out  like  a  knight  of  old  with  my 
favour.  See ! ' 

And  as  she  spoke  she  loosened  the  blood- 
red  rose  from  her  bosom  and  fastened  it 
over  his  left  breast.  He  stooped  and  kissed 
her  fingers. 

'Thank  you,  Lady  Bridget!  It  shall 
never  be  dishonoured.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  wonderful 
witchery  in  her  dark  eyes. 

'  Bring  it  back  in  triumph  and  I  will 
redeem  it.  Perhaps  you  race  for  bigger 
stakes  than  you  think.' 

His  face  glowed  and  his  eyes  sparkled ; 
she  thought  she  had  never  seen  him  look  so 
brave  and  handsome. 

'  I  will  remember  your  words/  he  said, 
pressing  her  hand, 

'  There,  now  you  must  go,  and  good  luck 
go  with  you ! ' 

He  let  go  her  hand  and  walked,  erect  and 
proud,  out  of  the  hall  to  take  his  seat  on  the 
coach. 

Five  minutes  later  Lord  Rintoul  followed, 
and  the  squire  saw  with  a  pang  of  fierce 
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jealousy  that  he  wore  a  white  rose — the  rose 
that  had  been  in  Lady  Bridget's  hair — on 
his  left  breast. 

'Is  she  false?  Is  she  playing  with  me?' 
he  thought  savagely.  But  then  he  re- 
membered that  the  red  rose  came  from  her 
bosom,  close  to  her  heart.  That  was  the 
dearer  token !  Let  Rintoul  have  his  white 
rose — she  had  only  worn  that  in  her  hair! 

One  of  the  guests  accompanied  each 
competitor  as  umpire,  and  the  squire,  turn- 
ing to  the  men  who  had  brought  the  coaches 
from  the  posting-house,  said,— 

'  Look  here !  are  two  of  you  fellows  game 
to  come  with  us  as  guards  ?  You  needn't 
unless  you  like.  But  there's  five  guineas 
a-piece  for  you  if  you'll  take  the  risk.' 

A  couple  of  men  promptly  volunteered. 
They  guessed  that  it  would  be  a  break-neck 
race,  but  it  was  worth  running  the  hazard  for 
such  pay. 

'  Now,  are  you  both  ready  ? '  cried  Lord 
Strathmore,  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  with 
the  ladies  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  grouped 
behind  him. 
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'  Yes,'  came  from  both. 

'  Then  away  with  you,  and  may  the  best 
man  win ! ' 

The  whips  cracked,  the  horses  sprang 
forward,  and  side  by  side  the  two  coaches 
went  galloping  down  the  avenue. 

The  night  was  black  as  pitch.  Not  a 
star  was  visible  in  the  clouded  sky.  Ser- 
vants with  torches  stood  at  the  entrance 
gates  to  guide  the  rival  Jehus  into  the  main 
road.  And  then  the  race  began  in  earnest. 
The  road  was  a  good  one,  but  only  just 
broad  enough  to  allow  two  waggons  to  pass. 
Side  by  side  the  two  teams  flew  along  at  a 
gallop  through  the  darkness.  Now  and 
then  wheels  grazed,  axles  collided,  and  the 
coaches  reeled  from  the  shock,  but  they 
kept  the  great  pace  without  an  upset, 
tearing  madly  along,  the  sparks  struck  by 
the  horses'  hoofs  dancing  like  fireflies  round 
the  wheels,  till  Squire  Toynbee's  team  began 
to  forge  ahead.  Three  miles  out  he  was 
clear  of  his  rival.  But  with  a  desperate 
spurt  Rintoul  closed  up.  His  leaders  were 

on  a  level  with  Toynbee's  wheelers.      The 

H 
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squire  could  not  shake  him  off,  and  in  this 
way  they  raced  for  a  mile.  But  the  squire 
lifted  his  team  so  cleverly  up  a  steep  rise 
that  once  more  he  was  clear  and  from  that 
moment  the  race  was  practically  over. 
When  the  journey  was  half  done  he  held 
a  commanding  lead  of  nearly  a  mile,  and 
was  increasing  it  every  minute.  But  he 
knew  well  that  he  had  a  wily  antagonist, 
who  might  be  saving  his  horses  for  a  rush 
at  the  finish,  so  he  slackened  speed  a  bit, 
till  he  reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  from 
which  the  lights  of  Port  Rollox  were  seen 
gleaming  faintly  in  the  black  distance. 

'All  down  hill  now,'  said  the  squire  to 
his  companion  ;  *  they  can't  catch  us.' 

He  felt  the  joy  of  triumph  already. 
The  thought  of  Lady  Bridget's  sweet 
looks  and  gracious  words  filled  his  heart 
with  happiness,  for  the  blood  -  red  rose 
which  she  had  worn  in  her  bosom  and 
had  given  him  as  her  gage  of  love  was  to 
be  redeemed  on  his  return,  and  she  would 
redeem  it  by  the  gift  of  herself. 

The  coach  was  flying  down  hill,   bump- 
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ing  and  jolting  fearfully.  The  darkness 
was  thickened  by  a  sea-mist  and  was  so 
strangely  dense  that  nothing  beyond  the 
wheelers'  heads  was  visible. 

The  road  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  stony  and  rutty.  There  was  a 
shout  from  the  guard  behind. 

'  What  does  he  say  ? '  asked  the  squire 
of  his  companion. 

'Something  about  cross-roads,  I  think.' 

'  We've  passed  the  cross-roads  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,'  said  the  squire. 

The  guard  clambered  over  the  roof  and 
yelled,  '  Pull  up !  pull  up,  sir !  You're 
on  the  wrong  road ! ' 

The  warning  came  too  late.  The  next 
moment  the  wheels  were  on  grass — the 
next  a  wild  cry  came  from  the  guard. 

'Jump  off!     Jump  off  for  your  lives!' 

The  squire  put  out  every  muscle  of  his 
body  to  stop  the  terrified  team  as  his 
companion  sprang  from  his  side  into  the 
furze ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  check  the 
impetus,  and  coach,  horses  and  driver 
went  over  the  cliff,  plunging  headlong 
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down  in  the  darkness  to  the  sea  which 
lapped  against  the  rocks  a  hundred  feet 
below. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Rintoul,  who  was  one 
of  those  determined  sportsmen  that  believe 
a  match  is  never  lost  till  it  is  won,  steadily 
drove  his  cattle  at  their  best  pace  on  to 
Port  Rollox.  The  town  was  still  and 
quiet  as  the  grave.  To  his  amazement 
there  was  no  light,  nor  any  sound  of  life 
in  the  principal  inn  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  keep  tryst. 
Lord  Rintoul  woke  up  the.  house  and  was 
told  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  any 
coach  and  four — that  there  had  been  no 
arrival  since  ten  o'clock.  Turning  to  his 
umpire,  Lord  Rintoul  said, — 

'  This  is  strange,  Maxwell.  But  I  call 
you  to  witness  that  I  have  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  the  wager — I  have  reached  Port 
Rollox  before  Toynbee.' 

'  He  must  have  taken  the  wrong  road 
or  gone  astray  somehow.  He  was  a 
long  way  ahead,'  replied  Maxwell. 
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'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
Toynbee  bet  me  five  hundred  pounds 
that  he  would  reach  Port  Rollox  before 
me.  I  am  first  past  the  winning-post  and 
I  claim  the  wager.' 

'  Better  wait  and  see  if  Toynbee 
turns  up.' 

*  Well,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that ; 
though,  of  course,  you  understand  that 
nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  I've  fairly 
won  the  wager.' 

So  Lord  Rintoul  had  his  horses  taken 
out  and  put  up  at  the  inn  till  the  morn- 
ing, waiting  to  crow  over  his  beaten 
rival.  But  the  morning  brought  no  news 
of  Squire  Tonybee.  So  Lord  Rintoul, 
marvelling  what  could  have  happened  to 
his  rival,  drove  back  to  Hawkeston.  It 
was  not  a  satisfactory  victory  and  as  he 
glanced  at  the  white  rose  in  his  button- 
hole, Lord  Rintoul  wondered  whether 
Lady  Bridget  would  grant  him  the  wel- 
come which  she  had  promised  to  the 
winner.  He  would  claim  his  reward,  at 
anyrate,  and  his  dark  eyes  flashed  as  he 
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thought  of  the  interview  before  him.  But 
Fate  was  against  his  wooing ;  for  when 
he  reached  the  Hall,  Lady  Bridget  was 
shut  in  her  room  alone,  weeping  in  an 
agony  of  grief,  and  the  awe  -  stricken 
servants  with  white  faces  told  Lord 
Rintoul  how  he  had  won  his  wager. 

They  brought  the  mangled  body  of 
the  squire  back  to  Hawkeston  Hall  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening  Lady  Bridget  came  to 
her  brother  and  said, — 

'  Ned,  is  he — much — much — disfigured  ?  ' 

'  His  features  are  not.' 

'  May  I  go  and  see  him  ? ' 

Lord  Strathmore  turned  and  looked  at 
his  sister  curiously.  Her  proud  face  wore 
a  pathetic  look  of  entreaty  and  her  eyes 
were  swollen  with  weeping. 

'Yes,  if  you  really  wish  it.' 

*  I  do.     Take  me  to  him.' 

With  his  sister's  arm  in  his  Lord 
Strathmore  led  the  way  to  the  death- 
chamber. 
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The  squire  lay  in  his  driving-coat,  as 
they  had  brought  him  in,  and  on  the 
left  breast  was  still  pinned  the  blood-red 
rose.  With  trembling  fingers  Lady 
Bridget  unfastened  it ;  then  looking  up 
at  her  brother,  who  watched  her  in 
amazement,  she  said, — 

'  Lift  the  handkerchief,   Ned.' 

He  did  so.  She  looked  at  the  brave, 
manly  face  set  rigidly  in  death ;  then, 
with  the  rose  in  her  hand,  she  stooped 
and  kissed  him  on  the  lips. 

'  I  promised  I  would  redeem  my  gage 
when  he  came  back,'  she  said ;  then, 
placing  the  blood-red  rose  in  her  bosom, 
she  took  her  brother's  hand,  and  they 
went  silently  away  together. 


V 

THE  COACHMAN'S  COURTSHIP 

TOM  REYNOLDS  was  the  smartest  coachman 
on  the  Bath  Road.  He  was  a  tall,  straight, 
curly-haired  young  fellow,  with  a  merry, 
dark  eye  and  a  pleasant  smile,  as  popular 
among  the  men  as  among  the  women. 
Even  the  oldest  whips  on  the  road,  crusty 
old  chaps  with  mottled  faces  and  proportions 
as  ample  as  those  of  Tony  Weller,  who 
were  disposed  to  view  all  younger  rivals 
on  the  '  bench '  with  suspicion  and  dislike, 
had  never  a  bad  word  to  say  of  Tom. 
They  would,  indeed,  give  him  fatherly 
advice  when  they  cornered  him  in  the  bar- 
parlour  of  a  favourite  inn  ;  but  Tom  always 
listened  to  such  admonitions  with  an  air  so 
modest  and  respectful  that  his  monitors 
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were   flattered,   and   conceived  a  high  idea 
of  the  young  man's  intelligence. 

'  Smart  young  chap,'  one  old  whip  would 
say  to  another,  as  the  pair  of  them  smoked 
their  long  churchwardens  and  sipped  their 
gin-and-water  in  the  snug  sanctum  of  a 
popular  house-of-call.  '  Smart  young  chap 
that  'ere  Tom  Reynolds ;  not  above  learnin' 
a  wrinkle  from  his  elders  —  has  a  proper 
respect  for  them  as  was  handlin'  the  ribbons 
afore  he  was  born,  not  like  most  o'  yer 
young  whipper-snappers  that  thinks  they 
knows  heverythink  and  only  cheeks  yer 
when  yer  give  'em  good  advice.' 

To  which  the  other  would  invariably 
grunt  assent. 

The  elder  Mr  Weller  on  a  memorable 
occasion  impressed  upon  his  son  the  fact 
that  '  a  coachman's  a  privileged  indiwidual. 
A  coachman  may  do  vithout  suspicion  wot 
other  men  may  not ;  a  coachman  may  be 
on  the  wery  amicablest  terms  with  eighty 
mile  o'  females,  and  yet  nobody  think  that 
he  ever  means  to  marry  any  vun  among 
'em.  W'y  it  is  that  long-stage  coachmen 
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possess  such  insiniwations  and  is  alvays 
looked  up  to  —  adored,  I  may  say  —  by 
ev'ry  young  'ooman  in  ev'ry  town  he  vurks 
through  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that 
so  it  is.  It's  a  reg'lation  o'  natur' — a  dis- 
pensary, as  your  poor  mother-in-law  used 
to  say.' 

Tom  Reynolds,  being  young  and  good- 
looking,  was  naturally  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  many  a  '  young  'ooman '  on  the 
Bath  Road  would  have  had  no  objection 
to  become  Mrs  Reynolds.  But  Tom  was 
proof  against  the  bright  eyes  and  bewitching 
smiles  of  all  of  them — except  one,  Patty 
Oliver,  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  of 
the  King's  Head,  at  Thatcham,  where  the 
coach  pulled  up  for  dinner  on  its  way 
down  from  London. 

It  was  but  a  brief  time  that  Tom  had 
for  courtship.  Only  half  an  hour  was 
allowed  for  dinner,  and  if  he  got  five 
minutes'  chat  with  Patty  he  thought  him- 
self lucky.  But  then  it  happened  every 
day,  and  it  is  the  continual  dropping  that 
wears  away  the  stone. 
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Patty  was  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  well 
she  knew  it.  But  she  was  none  of  your 
simpering,  giggling  ninnies.  She  had  a 
tongue  as  sharp  as  her  eyes  were  bright. 
She  could  give  and  take  with  spirit ;  and 
very  few  got  the  better  of  her  in  repartee. 

She  and  Tom  had  begun  by  measuring 
wits  and  indulging  in  lively  little  sparring 
matches.  Each  was  delighted  to  find  in 
the  other  a  worthy  match  in  verbal  sword- 
play,  and  they  met  and  parted  every  day 
with  a  merry  laugh.  But,  after  a  while, 
the  chaff  dropped.  The  young  coachman's 
manner  became  more  deferential,  and  Patty's 
more  demure.  What  they  had  to  say  to  one 
another  was  said  in  a  low  voice — she  sitting 
in  a  high-backed  chair,  busy  with  her  knit- 
ting ;  he  leaning  sentimentally  over  the 
little  counter  in  the  bar-parlour,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  Not  till  time  was  up 
and  Tom  had  to  go  did  she  lift  her  eyes, 
but  that  look  was  sweet,  and  the  memory 
of  it  lingered  deliciously  with  Tom  till  he 
came  back  for  another  the  next  day. 

So  things  went  on  for  some  weeks,  and 
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Tom   fell   deeper   and   deeper   in   love,    till 
all    the   barmaids    and   ostlers    and    coach- 
porters   along    the   road    began    to    note   a 
change   in   the   smart   dragsman,   and  chaff 
him   with   being   a    '  wictim   to    the   tender 
passion.'     The   girls  wondered  who  it  was 
that     had     transformed     their     old     lively 
admirer,  who  had  ever  had  a  bit  of  merry 
chaff  for  every  girl  on  the  road,   and  was 
always     ready     to     steal     a     kiss     when 
opportunity   offered.       But    they    failed    to 
discover    the    rival    who    had    ousted    all 
others   from    Tom's   attentions.     The   men 
rallied     and     chaffed    him,     but     Reynolds 
didn't  seem  to  mind — he  was  too  far  gone. 
'Tell   'ee  what   it   is,'   said   Jem  Stacey, 
the  coach-porter  at  The  Pelican,  Speenham- 
land,    '  we   must   find   out   who   this   gal    is 
as  has  spiled  Tom  Reynolds !     W'y,  you'd 
hardly   know   him    for    the    same   chap   as 
used  to  make  us  all  lively  when  he  drove 
up.     He  must  be  shook  up  someways  and 
set  to  rights.     I   call  it  real   pitiful  to  see 
a  chap  struck  so  spooney  as  that,  all  along 
o'  some  cheeky  young  hussy  as  very  likely 
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don't     care    a     snap     o'     the     fingers     for 
him.' 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  worm  the 
secret  out  of  Bob  Waters,  the  guard  on 
Tom's  coach.  But  though  Bob  suspected, 
if  he  did  not  actually  know,  where  his 
mate  had  lost  his  heart,  he  was  too  good 
a  pal  to  betray  his  comrade's  secret. 

But  Fate  had  planned  a  better  scheme 
for  shaking  up  Tom  Reynolds  than  any 
Jem  Stacey  could  have  devised. 

One  day  when  Tom  paid  his  usual  visit 
to  the  bar-parlour  he  saw,  to  his  amazement 
and  disgust,  a  good-looking,  rather  swagger 
young  fellow  seated  inside  the  sanctum— 
a  privilege  never  yet  accorded  to  Tom, 
and  one  indeed  which  he  had  never 
ventured  to  ask  for.  The  new-comer,  how- 
ever, appeared  quite  at  his  ease  there,  and 
was  chatting  away  to  Patty  in  a  free-and- 
easy  manner  which  made  Tom's  blood 
boil. 

He  eyed  Tom  superciliously,  and  said,— 

'  Well,  coachman,  had  a  good  run  down 
this  morning  ? ' 
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'  Yes,'  returned  Tom,  shortly  ;  and  turning 
to  the  girl  said  stiffly,- — 

'  Good  day,  Miss  Patty !  A  glass  of  the 
usual,  please.' 

'Good  day,  Mister  Reynolds!'  quoth  she 
as  curtly,  and  proceeded  to  serve  him. 

Tom  took  the  glass  and  looked  rather 
sheepishly  at  his  sweetheart ;  but  she  kept 
her  eyes  studiously  away  from  him,  and 
addressed  her  conversation  entirely  to  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  be  on  remarkably 
familiar  terms  with  her  and  the  establish- 
ment generally. 

This  was  more  than  Tom  could  stand. 
He  was  not  going  to  dangle  after  a  girl 
who  snubbed  him ;  so  he  tossed  off  his 
liquor,  and,  with  a  curt  '  Good-day,  Miss 
Oliver ! '  went  out. 

But  it  was  with  a  sore  heart  that  he  took 
his  seat  on  the  box  ;  and  if  the  fresh  team 
over  the  next  stage  felt  the  whipcord  more 
than  usual  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  A 
man  must  have  some  vent  for  his  feelings ! 

The  next  day  Patty  was  not  in  the  bar- 
parlour  when  Tom,  inclined  to  be  penitent, 
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looked  in,  hoping  for  a  reconciliation.  Three 
days  passed  before  he  saw  her  again.  This 
time  she  was  alone,  and  Tom,  leaning  over 
the  little  swing-door  of  the  counter,  said  in 
a  low  voice, — 

'  Miss  Oliver — Patty — what  have  I  done 
to  offend  you  ? ' 

'  Nothing  that  I  know  of,  Mr  Reynolds,' 
she  replied  coldly. 

*  Then  why  are  you  so  cool  to  me  ?     I— 
I  hoped  that  we  were  too  good  friends  to 
quarrel.' 

'  Quarrel !  Bless  the  man  !  I'm  not  aware 
that  there's  any  quarrel !  Certainly  not  on 
my  part.  I  can't  think  what  could  have  put 
such  an  idea  into  your  head ! ' 

Tom  fumbled  with  his  hat  and  looked 
embarrassed. 

'  You  seemed  to  snub  me  all  of  a  sudden 
the  last  time  I  saw  you,'  he  said ;  '  and  it 
came  so  unexpectedly  I  thought  I  must  have 
done  something  to  offend  you,  without  know- 
ing it.' 

'  Nonsense,  Mister  Reynolds  ! '  she  an- 
swered, with  a  toss  of  her  head.  '  I  suppose 
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you  took  offence  because  I  was  talking  to 
another  customer.  But  it's  my  business  to 
be  civil  to  all  gentlemen  who  call  at  this 
house,  and  I  don't  favour  one  more  than 
another.' 

'  You  seemed  to  do  so  the  other  day,'  he 
returned  bitterly,  'and  it  certainly  was  not 
I  who  was  the  favoured  one.  But  I  suppose 
old  friends  must  expect  to  go  to  the  wall 
when  new  ones  turn  up.' 

Patty's  face  went  scarlet. 

'  Mister  Reynolds,  I'll  trouble  you  to  mind 
your  own  business,  and  leave  mine  alone.  I 
am  not  answerable  to  you  for  what  I  say 
or  do,  and  you  presume  too  much  upon 
the  civility  that  has  been  shown  you 
to  interfere  with  things  that  don't  concern 
you.' 

Tom  was  silent.  He  didn't  want  to  make 
the  breach  between  Patty  and  himself  wider 
by  saying  what  was  in  his  mind.  So,  with 
a  sigh,  he  remarked, — 

'  Then  it's  good-bye  to  old  times,  I  suppose, 
and — and  I  mustn't  expect — ' 

'  You   mustn't   expect   that    I    will    stand 
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being  lectured,'  she  said,  and  turned  her 
back  upon  him. 

Perhaps,  if  he  could  have  seen  her  face, 
he  would  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to 
go.  As  it  was,  he  walked  out  of  the  bar- 
parlour  without  saying  another  word. 

The  next  day  Tom  Reynolds  had  a 
surprise.  He  was  sent  for  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  coach,  who  said  to  him,— 

'  Reynolds,  you  may  have  heard  that 
there's  to  be  an  opposition  day-coach  to  Bath. 
They've  kept  it  a  secret,  but  it  is  out  now, 
and  the  coach  is  to  be  put  on  the  road 
next  Monday.  Now,  I  know  you're  one  of 
the  smartest  men  on  the  road,  and  I  want 
you  to  keep  up  that  reputation.  I  won't 
have  any  racing  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  I  depend  upon  you  to  keep  up  the  name 
of  my  coach  for  punctuality,  civility  and 
speed,  and  don't  let  the  new  venture  take 
the  wind  out  of  your  sails.  Best  them  in 
every  way  you  can.  I  have  arranged  for  an 
alteration  in  the  stoppages.  In  the  future, 
instead  of  dining  at  the  King's  Head, 
Thatcham,  you'll  go  on  to  the  Pelican,  Speen- 
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hamland,  and  have  your  half-hour's  stop 
for  dinner  there.' 

Tom's  heart  went  as  heavy  as  lead  at 
this  announcement,  for  it  meant  absolute 
banishment  from  Patty,  but  he  managed  to 
put  on  a  cheerful  face,  and  assure  his 
employer  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  beat 
the  rival  coach  off  the  road  by  all  legitimate 
means. 

The  new  rules  were  to  come  into  force 
on  the  next  journey,  and  Tom  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  Patty  and  trying  to  make 
his  peace  with  her.  He  passed  the  King's 
Head  at  a  swinging  trot — ten  miles  an  hour 
— and  went  on  to  Speenhamland. 

On  the  Monday  the  rival  coach  was  put 
upon  the  road.  But  as  it  started  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  than  Tom's,  he  saw  nothing 
of  it. 

At  the  first  stage  after  Speenhamland, 
where  they  had  the  half-hour's  stop  for 
dinner,  a  village  about  eight  miles  on  the 
London  side  of  Marlborough,  Tom's  coach 
was  changing  horses.  A  few  minutes'  stop 
was  allowed  here.  Tom  was  having  his 
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usual  glass,  and  was  chatting  with  the  girl 
who  brought  it  to  him,  when  up  dashed 
the  rival  coach  on  its  first  journey.  Tom 
twisted  himself  round  to  criticise  the  new 
turn-out.  The  first  object  that  met  his  eyes 
astonished — the  second  paralysed  him. 

For  in  Bob  Stacpoole,  the  coachman  of 
the  opposition  concern,  he  recognised  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  seen  talking  with 
Patty  in  the  bar-parlour  of  the  King's  Arms, 
and  beside  him  on  the  box-seat  was  Patty 
herself  in  her  gayest  bonnet,  dress  and 
ribbons ! 

As  Tom  stared  in  amazement,  his  tri- 
umphant rival  raised  his  whip  and  called 
out, — 

1  Bye-bye,  slow  coach !  D'ye  expect  to 
get  into  Bath  to-night  ? ' 

Tom  had  no  retort  ready,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Patty,  who  studiously  kept 
her  head  turned  away  from  him,  but  the 
taunt  was  not  lost  upon  him,  Indeed,  it 
made  a  new  man  of  him.  All  the  old 
'  devil '  and  dash  came  back  to  him  in  an 
instant.  His  sweetheart  was  false  to  him, 
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his  rival  in  love  was  also  his  rival  in 
business,  and  a  kind  of  fierce  despair  seized 
upon  Tom. 

He  felt  inclined  to  do  something  mad  and 
reckless  as  a  relief  to  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  wild  fire  in  his  eyes  and  a  set  look 
on  his  face  as  he  took  the  reins. 

'  Right !  Let  them  go ! '  he  said  between 
his  teeth  to  the  ostlers,  who  marvelled  at 
the  change  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

As  the  traces  tightened  and  the  impatient 
horses  plunged  to  the  collars,  Reynolds 
handled  his  whip  ominously. 

'  By  gum  !  Tom  means  overtakin'  of  'em, 
Joe  ! '  said  one  ostler  to  the  other. 

'  He  do  look  terrible  grim,  to  be  sure, 
Sam  ;  but  he'll  never  do  it.  They're  too  far 
in  front,  and  going  strong ! ' 

The  fresh  team  consisted  of  four  nearly 
thoroughbred  horses ;  the  rival  coach  had 
got  a  start  of  not  far  short  of  a  mile ;  but 
Ostler  Sam  was  right,  Tom  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  overtake  it  and  show  the  flash 
drasfsman  which  was  the  slow  coach. 

O 

He  was   lightly  loaded,   and   he   put   his 
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horses  to  the  gallop.  Bit  by  bit  he  gained 
on  his  rival,  Every  now  and  then  Patty 
looked  round  with  her  ribbons  streaming  to 
the  wind,  and  seemed  to  tell  her  charioteer 
how  near  the  pursuing  coach  was.  This 
maddened  Tom,  and  he  sprung  his  team 
faster.  He  was  overhauling  his  rival  hand 
over  hand.  The  guard  of  Tom's  coach 
blew  a  triumphant  blast  on  his  horn  as 
Tom's  leaders  got  up  to  the  hind-boot  of 
the  opposition  coach. 

'  Out  of  the  way  ! '  yelled  Tom.  '  Out  of 
the  way  ! '  echoed  the  guard,  and  sounded 
a  warning  blast. 

There  was  a  hill  ahead,  and  Tom  looked 
for  a  place  where  he  could  easily  pass,  for  he 
guessed  that  his  rival's  team  were  by  this 
time  pretty  well  pumped  out.  Tom's 
leaders  were  level  with  Stacpoole's  front 
wheels. 

'Hurrah!'  shouted  the  guard  of  the 
winning  coach,  and  had  just  put  the  horn 
to  his  lips  to  sound  the  final  paean  of  triumph 
when  Bob  Stacpoole  pulled  his  horses  right 
across  the  heads  of  Tom's  leaders,  driving 
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them  up  a  steep  bank,  while  the  body  of 
the  coach  swung  round  on  the  hind  wheels 
full  against  Stacpoole's.  There  was  a 
grinding  clash  of  spokes  and  axles,  a  crash 
of  smashing  panels,  the  two  coaches  lurched 
together,  toppled,  and  over  went  both  of 
them  in  one  mingled  heap  of  shattered  ruin 
—horses  kicking  and  struggling,  passengers 
screaming,  luggage  flying  in  all  directions 
over  the  road. 

When  Tom  Reynolds  came  to  his  senses 
he  found  himself  lying  in  a  cart  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  a  truss  of  straw.  He  lay 
for  a  minute  or  two  gazing  up  into  the  sky, 
trying  to  remember  what  had  happened. 
His  head  was  still  buzzing,  and  there  was 
a  dull  pain  all  down  his  left  side.  Presently 
he  became  conscious  of  a  slight  stir  in  the 
straw  beside  him.  He  turned  his  head  as 
far  as  he  could  and  saw  that  he  was  not 
the  only  occupant  of  the  cart,  which  was 
crawling  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  Who  was 
his  fellow-sufferer  ? 

With  some  difficulty,  and  no  little  pain,  he 
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slid  his  head  along  the  truss  till  the  head 
of  his  companion  was  visible.  At  that 
moment  the  other  person's  head  moved, 
and  Tom  suddenly  saw  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
gazing  into  his  own  at  a  distance  of  a 
couple  of  feet. 

'  Patty ! '    he    exclaimed,    and    the    blood 
rushed  into  his  face  and  hers  simultaneously. 

'  Hush  ! '  she  whispered.  '  You're  to  keep 
quite  still ! ' 

'  But  you,  Patty  !     Are  you  hurt  ? ' 

'  My  leg  is  bad — broken,  I  think — but  I 
don't  feel  much  pain.' 

'  Where  are  we?     Where  are  we  going  ? ' 

'  Hush,  you  mustn't  get  excited,  for  I 
know  you're  badly  hurt.  They're  taking 
us  to  a  surgeon's  in  Marlborough.  It  was 
the  only  thing  they  could  do.  You  and  I 
were  the  two  most  badly  injured,  and  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  us  in  the  cart 
together.' 

'  And  Stacpoole — what  became  of  him  ? ' 
'  Oh,  he  was  only  bruised.     Don't  talk  of 
him,    please.      I    shall    never   speak  to  him 
again.' 
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'  Why,  what  has  he  done  ? ' 

'  Done  !  Didn't  he  play  you  the  meanest, 
most  cowardly  trick  one  man  could  play 
upon  another?  When  he  saw  you  were 
beating  him  he  pulled  his  horses  right  across 
yours ! ' 

'Yes,'  said  Tom,  looking  puzzled,  'I  re- 
member that ;  but — but  that  didn't — I  mean 
that's  not  why  you — ' 

'  Why,  Tom,'  she  said,  '  you  don't  think 
I'd  have  anything  to  say  to  a  man  who  didn't 
fight  fair !  It  was  cruel,  and  cowardly,  and 
unfair  of  him.  I  hate  a  man  who  can't  take 
a  beating  like  a  man  ! ' 

Tom  stared  at  her  in  amazement.  She 
had  called  him  '  Tom ' !  She  was  talking  to 
him  in  the  old  friendly  way !  There  was  a 
soft  look  in  her  eyes,  too,  and  they  were 
glistening  with  tears!  What  did  it  all 
mean  ? 

Tom  reached  out  his  right  hand — the 
effort  made  him  wince  with  pain  ;  but  he 
was  amply  rewarded,  for  Patty's  hand  met 
his  and  his  fingers  closed  round  hers  in  a 
tender  clasp. 
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So  they  remained  for  many  minutes  in 
silence.  But  there  was  no  need  for  speech. 
Tom's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  girl 
he  loved.  Then  through  her  closed  eyelids 
he  saw  the  tears  begin  to  trickle.  He 
pressed  her  hand. 

'  Don't  cry,  Patty !  It's  not  pain,  is 
it?' 

'  N — n — no,  Tom,'  she  sobbed.  '  B — b— 
but  I'm  sorry,  and  I  w — w — want  to  k— 
know  if  you'll  forgive  me.' 

'  Forgive  you,  Patty !  What  have  I  to 
forgive  ? ' 

'  Oh,  y — you  know.  I — I  behaved  very 
b — badly  to  you.' 

'  But  there,  that's  all  over  and  past, 
darling — may  I  call  you  darling  ?  Tell  me 
you  love  me,  Patty.' 

'  I  love  you,  Tom.' 

I  don't  know  how  they  managed  it,  but 
she  sidled  along  her  truss  of  straw,  whilst 
Tom,  by  a  desperate  effort,  raised  his  head, 
and  their  lips  met  in  a  kiss. 

'  Now,  dear,  you  must  lie  down,'  said  she. 

Tom  lay  back  on  the  straw  quite  happy 
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now,  content  to  turn  his  head  at  intervals  and 
exchange  a  long,  tender  glance  with  the  blue 
eyes,  which  had  a  light  in  them  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

So  the  cart  jogged  slowly  on  to  Marl- 
borough — as  prosaic  a  vehicle  to  outward 
appearance  as  ever  went  on  wheels ;  but  to 
the  two  recumbent  figures  inside  an  en- 
chanted chariot  of  romance  as  glorified  as 
ever  bore  a  Prince  of  Fairyland  to  his 
expectant  Princess. 

When  the  improvised  ambulance  arrived 
at  Marlborough  the  sufferers  were  removed 
to  the  Castle  Inn  and  tended  by  the  surgeon. 
As  the  latter  left  the  inn  he  said  to  his 
assistant, — 

'  Now  I  call  that  a  singular  instance  of  the 
irony  of  fate.  There's  Tom  Reynolds,  the 
smartest  coachman  on  the  Bath  road,  and  a 
regular  Don  Juan,  I'm  told,  among  the 
women — think  how  mad  he'll  be  when  he 
finds  that  he  was  for  an  hour  or  more  alone 
in  a  cart  with  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
England  without  knowing  it!' 

'  Are  you  sure  he  didn't  know  it  ? ' 
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'  Sure !  Of  course  I  am.  Why,  he  was 
insensible  when  they  put  him  into  the 
cart,  and  he  was  still  half  dazed  when  they 
lifted  him  out.  What  a  chance  of  love- 
making  lost ! ' 

'Ha!  ha!  ha!  you're  right  there!  Enough 
to  make  any  man  mad.  They'll  chaff  the 
life  out  of  Tom  Reynolds  all  along  the 
road.  I'll  go  bail  he'll  never  hear  the  last 
of  it.' 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Tom  never  did 
hear  the  last  of  it,  nor  did  he  ever  express 
any  wish  to  do  so,  for  the  pleasantest  of 
all  memories  in  the  lives  of  his  wife  and 
himself  was  that  strange  courtship  in  the 
cart  which  brought  happiness  to  both  of 
them. 


VI 

THE    LADY    IN  "THE    MASK 

IT  was  an  awful  night.  The  wind  drove 
the  rain  in  sheets  before  it.  High  above 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  boomed  and  bel- 
lowed and  crashed  the  thunder.  The  pale 
blue  lightning  flickered  and  flashed  incess- 
antly, revealing  every  object  in  the  land- 
scape with  ghastly  vividness  one  moment, 
only  to  plunge  it  into  more  funereal  black- 
ness the  next. 

Slowly  along"  the  Portsmouth  road  two 
horsemen  rode,  battling  with  the  storm, 
which  met  them  right  in  the  teeth.  Their 
heads  were  bent  and  their  riding  -  cloaks 
were  wrapped  closely  round  them.  Silently 
they  struggled  on  till  a  sheltered  bend  of 
the  road  gave  them  some  slight  relief. 
Then  one  said  to  the  other,— 

140 
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'  It  was  a  mad  thing  starting  to-night, 
Rawson.  We  should  have  done  much  more 
wisely  to  wait.  I'm  drenched  to  the  skin 
already ;  the  top  of  the  coach  would  have 
been  better  than  this.' 

'  Well,  we're  as  wet  as  we  well  can  be,  so 
it's  no  use  turning  back  now.  Besides,  re- 
member, Everard,  time  is  everything.  The 
coach  doesn't  start  from  Portsmouth  for 
another  four  hours.' 

'  Why  not  have  taken  a  chaise,  as  I 
suggested  ? ' 

'  Because  we  should  have  had  to  keep  to 
the  high  road.  No  chaise  could  have  got 
along  the  lanes  we  shall  have  to  thread  in 
the  state  they  are  now,  and  on  a  night  so 
dark  as  this. 

'You're  sure  you  know  the  way?' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  couldn't  miss  it  blind- 
fold ! ' 

*  No  chance  of  our  being  too  late,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'  I  think  not.  They  would  be  in  no  hurry 
to  start  in  such  a  storm,  for  they  couldn't 
cross  the  Channel.' 
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Lieutenant  Everard  gave  a  grunt  of  in- 
credulity, but  said  no  more,  for  just  then 
the  wind  and  rain  met  them  once  more  full 
in  the  face,  and  neither  had  any  breath  to 
spare  for  talking, 

They  had  increased  their  pace,  and  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  from  which 
Captain  Rawson,  who  knew  the  country 
intimately,  proposed  to  diverge  by  a  narrow 
lane,  when  a  post-chaise  and  four  came  down 
the  steep  incline  in  front  and  passed  them  at 
a  gallop. 

As  it  flew  by,  a  bright  and  blinding  flash 
of  lightning  lit  up  the  scene,  and  for  a 
couple  of  seconds  everything  was  as  clear 
as  in  full  noonday. 

'By  Jove!  Rawson,  did  you  see 
that  ? ' 

'  I  saw  nothing — my  eyes  were  blinded 
by  the  glare.' 

'  A  woman  in  a  mask,  looking  out  of  the 
window  of  the  chaise.' 

'  In  a  mask!'  cried  the  other  in  excite- 
ment. '  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? ' 

'  I  could  swear  to  it — the  face  of  a  woman 
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with  a  mask  ;  I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I  ever 
saw  anything  in  my  life  ! ' 

'  Then,  by  heaven !  that's  she  —  that's 
Madame  Raymond — that's  the  very  woman 
we  want  to  rescue  ! ' 

'  What !  does  she  wear  a  mask  ? ' 

'  Certainly  she  does.  Look  here,  Everard; 
we  must  follow  that  chaise  at  once.  There's 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Have  your 
pistols  ready  ;  they  may  be  wanted.' 

'  But,  Ned,  my  dear  fellow,  suppose  they 
mistake  us  for  highwaymen,  and  shoot  us 
down  ? ' 

'  Nonsense !     Come  along ! ' 

And  with  that  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  after  the  chaise.  His  com- 
panion hesitated  a  moment. 

'  Infernal  Quixotic  madness  !  I  wish  I'd 
never  consented  to  join  him  in  it.  How- 
ever, we  shall  never  catch  up  to  the  chaise, 
so  there  won't  be  much  harm  done.  Must 
follow,  I  suppose  ! ' 

And  a  second  later  he  was  galloping  on 
after  his  friend. 

The  travellers  had  now  the  advantage  of 
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having  the  wind  at  their  backs,  and  the 
storm  increased  instead  of  retarding  their 
pace.  Lieutenant  Everard  was  better 
mounted  than  his  friend  Captain  Rawson, 
and  was  a  light-weight  to  boot,  otherwise 
he  would  have  had  little  chance  of  catching 
him  up,  for  the  captain  had  gone  off  at 
score,  and  Everard's  hesitation  had  given 
him  quite  a  minute's  start.  However,  the 
latter  pounded  away  in  pursuit  till  he  reached 
the  foot  of  a  hill ;  at  that  moment  a  peculi- 
arly vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed  to 
him  the  sight  of  the  post-chaise  half-way 
up  the  hill  and  a  horseman  close  to  it. 
The  next  moment  there  was  the  flash  of  a 
pistol  shot,  followed  quickly  by  two  more, 
but  the  wind  carried  the  reports  away  from 
him. 

Everard  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster, 
and  spurred  his  horse  on.  Suddenly  the 
brute  stopped  dead  short,  and  nearly  sent 
his  rider  flying  out  of  his  saddle,  then  stood 
shivering  and  snorting.  A  flash  of  lightning 
discovered  the  reason  for  the  horse's  terror. 
In  the  middle  of  the  road  lay  a  man  and 
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horse,  both  motionless  and  apparently  dead. 
Everard  called  out, — 

'  Is  that  you,  Rawson  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  ' 
But  no  answer  came.  He  dismounted 
quickly,  and  with  great  difficulty  disen- 
tangled the  man  from  the  horse  ;  the  latter 
gave  one  or  two  convulsive  kicks  and  then 
lay  quite  still.  Everard  dragged  the  body 
of  his  friend  to  the  roadside.  He  could 
not  see  the  face  —  could  not  tell  where 
Captain  Rawson  was  wounded — only  as  he 
felt  for  his  heart  to  learn  whether  it  was 
beating  his  fingers  touched  a  warm,  sticky 
fluid,  which  he  knew  to  be  blood.  Then 
at  last  came  a  bright  blue  blaze  of  lightning, 
and  he  saw  at  once  that  his  worst  fears 
were  realised — Captain  Rawson  was  dead, 
shot  through  the  heart. 

Lieutenant  Everard's  position  was  a  tragic 
one.  He  was  alone  in  the  darkness  on  the 
high  road  with  the  corpse  of  a  murdered 
man.  He  had  no  means  of  knowing  where 
the  nearest  house  was.  On  such  a  night  it 
was  not  likely  that  any  travellers  would  be 

out,    and    he   thought    at    first    there    was 
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nothing  better  to  do  than  keep  watch  by  the 
side  of  his  dead  friend  until  the  London 
coach  came  by.  But  he  soon  found  the  vigil 
too  gruesome.  The  moaning  of  the  wind, 
the  fitful  gleams  of  lightning,  the  utter 
solitude,  weighed  upon  his  nerves.  After 
all,  Rawson  was  dead — no  wratching  or  tend- 
ing could  bring  him  to  life  again ;  no  further 
harm  could  come  to  him  if  he  were  left.  So 
Lieutenant  Everard  decided  to  leave  the 
corpse  by  the  roadside  and  ride  to  the 
nearest  inn. 

He  drew  the  bodies  of  both  man  and 
horse  close  up  to  the  hedge  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  then  mounted  and  rode  towards 
Portsmouth. 

As  he  went  he  wondered  what  had 
happened.  Had  Captain  Rawson  been  shot 
by  mistake  for  a  highwayman,  or  had  the 
occupants  of  the  chaise  known  who  he  was 
and  what  his  errand  was  and  deliberately 
shot  him  to  prevent  his  carrying  out  his 
purpose  ?  What  that  purpose  was  Everard 
did  not  clearly  understand.  All  he  knew 
was  that  his  friend  had  come  to  him  that 
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afternoon  and  asked  his  help.  There  was  a 
lady  with  some  strong  claim  upon  Rawson, 
who  had  sent  him  a  message  that  she  was  in 
the  hands  of  persons  who  intended  to  carry 
her  out  of  the  country  against  her  will ;  she 
had  appealed  to  Captain  Rawson  to  rescue 
her,  and  he  had  asked  his  friend  Everard  to 
assist  him  in  saving  her.  More  than  that 
Rawson  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose, 
but  Everard  would  know  all  in  due  course. 

The  young  lieutenant,  being  a  man  of 
spirit  and  gallantry,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
romantic  adventure,  had  readily  consented  to 
join  his  friend  in  his  Quixotic  enterprise. 
And  this  was  the  result.  Rawson  dead,  and 
the  mystery  of  his  quest  unsolved  ! 

One  thing  only  was  clear  to  Everard — the 
face  of  the  woman  in  the  mask.  He  could 
swear  to  having  seen  that.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  about  the  face  being  a  woman's, 
or  about  the  mask  that  concealed  it.  Strange 
that  the  mask  should  have  convinced  Rawson 
that  the  woman  in  the  chaise  was  the  woman 
whom  he  had  set  out  to  rescue !  Did  she 
always  wear  a  mask  ?  These  were  some  of 
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the  problems  which  presented  themselves  to 
the  lieutenant's  puzzled  brain  for  solution  as 
he  rode  back  towards  Portsmouth. 

He  had  ridden  for  about  half  an  hour 
when  he  saw  the  welcome  lights  of  an  inn 
ahead.  Drenched  and  steaming,  he  pulled 
up  at  the  doqr,  and  found  the  whole  establish- 
ment in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement. 
A  post-chaise  had  arrived  not  an  hour  before 
with  a  lady  very  badly  hurt — dying,  it  \vas 
feared — and  the  post-boys  had  a  wild  tale  of 
having  been  attacked  by  highwaymen,  one 
of  whom  had  been  shot. 

Everard  demanded  to  see  the  landlord  at 
once.  Confronted  by  that  personage,  the 
lieutenant  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed 
to  give  orders, — 

'  Landlord,  in  the  King's  name  I  command 
you  not  to  let  those  travellers  who  have  just 
arrived  proceed  upon  their  journey  until  a 
constable  has  been  sent  for ! ' 

I  And  pray  who  be  you,  sir,  that  use  the 
King's  name  so  glibly  ?  ' 

I 1  am  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service, 
and  I  charge  these  travellers  with  the  murder 
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of  my  friend,  Captain  Rawson,  of  His 
Majesty's  Welsh  Fusiliers,  now  quartered  in 
Portsmouth.' 

The  landlord  looked  scared. 

'  Why,  they  said  it  was  a  highwayman  and 
that  he  shot  the  poor  lady  and  nigh  killed 
her!' 

'  I  tell  you  it  was  no  highwayman,  but  my 
friend  Captain  Rawson !  He  lies  dead  by 
the  roadside  five  miles,  maybe,  from  here, 
and  I  want  help  to  bring  him  in.  But  first 
I  must  see  these  people  who  came  in  the 
chaise.' 

The  landlord  said,  '  I  will  see  the  gentle- 
men and  tell  them  what  you  have  told  me.' 

So  saying,  he  retired,  and  returned  in  five 
minutes  with  a  request  that  Everard  would 
follow  him  to  the  private  room  which  the 
gentlemen  had  taken. 

On  entering,  Everard  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  two  dark,  sallow-faced  men  who 
were  evidently  not  English.  Both  of  them 
bowed  to  him,  and  the  taller  and  elder  of 
the  two,  speaking  with  a  strong  foreign 
accent,  said,— 
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'  Sir,  what  is  this  extraordinary  story 
which  the  landlord  tells  us  you  have  related 
to  him  ? ' 

'My  friend,  Captain  Rawson,  of  His 
Majesty's  army,  has  been  shot  by  one  of 
your  party,  and  I  shall  not  allow  any  of  you 
to  leave  this  house  except  in  custody  of  the 
police.' 

'  Sir,  this  is  monstrous !  We  know 
nothing  of  your  friend.  Our  chaise  was 
attacked  by  a  highwayman.  We  defended 
ourselves.  The  lady  who  was  with  us  was 
struck  by  the  ruffian's  bullet,  and  is,  we  fear, 
mortally  wounded.  For  aught  I  know,  you 
may  be  the  highwayman's  accomplice,  and  I 
demand,  Mr  Landlord '  —  turning  as  he 
spoke  to  the  frightened  host  — '  that  this 
person  be  arrested  on  a  charge  of  highway 
robbery  and  attempted  murder ! ' 

'  This  bluster  will  not  do  with  me,  sir/ 
replied  Everard,  sternly.  '  I  charge  you 
with  the  murder  of  my  friend,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  rescue  from  your  clutches 
the  lady  whom  you  have  abducted  against 
her  will.  You  will  remain  here  until  the 
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officers  of  the  law  arrive,  and  until  some 
of  my  brother  officers  from  Portsmouth 
arrive  to  identify  me  and  my  dead 
friend.' 

The  foreign  gentleman  was  plainly  taken 
aback  by  both  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  this  speech.  His  companion  said  to  him 
in  Italian,— 

'  How  much  do  you  think  he  knows  ? ' 

Everard  knew  the  language,  and  answered 
promptly, — 

'  I  know  enough  to  hang  both  of  you, 
and  by  heaven  you  shall  both  swing  for  the 
murder  of  my  friend,  or  my  name  is  not 
Marmaduke  Everard ! ' 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  a 
third  person  entered — a  short,  stout,  middle- 
aged  man  in  spectacles. 

'  Ah,  doctor ! '  cried  the  first  foreigner. 
'  You  come  in  time  to  convince  this  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  murderers  and  ab- 
ductors ! ' 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  asked  the  be- 
wildered doctor. 

The  excited  foreigner  explained  what  had 
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taken  place,  and  the  doctor,  turning  to 
Everard,  said, — 

'You  labour  under  a  mistake,  sir.  I  am 
Doctor  Tolmash,  very  well  known  in  Ports- 
mouth. I  keep  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 
In  conjunction  with  these  two  gentlemen — 
my  friends,  Signer  Cascari  and  Colonel 
Sipido,  of  the  Italian  army — I  was  con- 
veying this  lady,  who  is  closely  related  to 
both  of  them,  to  my  establishment,  when 
we  were  attacked  by  a  man  whom  we  sup- 
posed to  be  a  highwayman.  If  anything 
has  happened  to  him,  he  brought  it  on  his 
own  head.  Even  if  he  were  not  a  highway- 
man, though  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose so,  he  was  engaged  in  an  equally  illegal 
act  in  interfering  with  a  doctor  in  charge 
of  a  certified  lunatic.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
certificate,  signed  by  two  doctors,  and 
countersigned  by  a  magistrate.' 

And  the  doctor  produced  a  properly- 
attested  legal  document  in  proof  of  his 
statement. 

Everard  was  puzzled.  Knowing  so  little 
as  he  did  of  Rawson's  connection  with  the 
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affair,  he  was  not  sure  whether,  after  all, 
his  friend  might  not  have  been  engaged  in 
some  wild,  Quixotic  scheme  which  was  dis- 
tinctly illegal  in  its  object.  Perhaps  this 
smooth-tongued,  plausible  doctor  was  in  the 
right  and  his  dead  friend  in  the  wrong. 
But  there  was  a  shifty,  uneasy  look  in  the 
faces  of  the  two  foreigners  which  convinced 
him  that  what  he  had  said  about  knowing 
enough  to  hang  them  had  frightened  them, 
and  that  they  were  really  engaged  in  some 
nefarious  conspiracy,  despite  the  legal  certi- 
ficate and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

'Ah,  well,  Mr  Everard,  you  see  that  you 
are  mistaken,'  said  the  foreigner  who  had 
first  spoken. 

'  I  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal  which 
requires  explanation,'  retorted  the  lieutenant, 
'and  I  am  not  disposed  to  let  you  out  of 
my  sight  until  I  am  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation.' 

'  There  is  no  need  to  excite  yourself,  my 
dear  sir,'  said  the  doctor,  blandly.  '  My 
patient  is,  unfortunately,  so  badly  injured 
that  we  shall  have  to  keep  her  here  for  two 
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or  three  days  at  least.  There  will,  therefore, 
be  ample  time  for  explanations  on  both 
sides.  Meanwhile,  you  have  my  name  and 
address,  and  the  landlord,  who  knows  me, 
will  vouch  for  my  identity.' 

*  I  will  confer  with  him,'  said  Everard,  and 
abruptly  left  the  room.  When  he  had  gone, 
the  doctor,  having  carefully  closed  the  door, 
turned  to  his  companions  and  said,— 

'  Signer  Cascari,  this  is  rather  awkward 
for  the  success  of  our  plans.  Who  is  this 
man  who  has  been  shot?  I  thought  you 
said  there  was  no  one  in  England  who  knew 
the  signora.' 

'  There  was  one  man — a  friend  of 
Raymond's;  but  I  thought  he  was  in  India. 
I  suppose  this  must  be  he,  and  she  contrived 
to  let  him  know  of  our  purpose.  If  that  be 
so — the  only  man  we  had  to  fear  is  dead— 
and  we  can  all  swear  that  he  tried  to  stop  the 
chaise — that  he  fired  at  us,  and  that  we  shot 
him  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
highwayman.' 

1  Ah !  but  how  about  this  other  fellow, 
Everard?  How  much  does  he  know?' 
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'  Not  much,  I  think,  though  he  pretends 
to  do  so.  But  we  shall  soon  find  out.' 

'  Yes,  my  good  signor,  but  there  will  be  an 
inquest,  and  questions  will  be  asked  which 
you  must  be  prepared  to  answer.  With 
the  certificate  all  in  form,  and  with  the 
signora  too  ill  to  give  evidence,  even  if  as  a 
certified  lunatic  she  could  be  called — I  don't 
think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  satisfy- 
ing the  coroner  and  his  jury.  Still,  we  must 
be  prepared  and  decide  upon  a  line  of  action. 
This  Everard  turning  up  complicates  the 
thing  a  little.  But  his  evidence  can't  affect 
us  much.' 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Everard  had 
guided  the  search-party  to  the  spot  where 
his  dead  friend,  Captain  Rawson,  lay,  and 
the  body  had  been  brought  back  in  a  cart  to 
await  the  inquest. 

The  lieutenant  himself  never  left  the  inn, 
but  despatched  a  letter  to  his  colonel,  stating 
the  circumstances  and  begging  his  presence, 
with  some  of  his  brother  officers  who  had 
known  Rawson,  at  the  inquest. 

Three   days   later   the    coroner   held    his 
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court,  Captain  Rawson's  body  was  identified, 
and  Lieutenant  Everard  told  all  he  knew  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  friend  had 
met  his  death. 

Then  Signor  Cascari,  Colonel  Sipido  and 
Doctor  Tolmash  told  their  story.  The  lady 
in  question  was  Cascari's  sister,  who  had 
married  a  Captain  Raymond  in  Italy.  Her 
husband  had  died  under  tragic  circumstances 
soon  after  the  marriage.  The  event  had 
unhinged  the  widow's  mind.  She  had  come 
to  England  with  her  maid,  who  had  reported 
her  conduct  as  so  strange  that  her  brother, 
Signor  Cascari,  and  her  cousin,  Colonel 
Sipido,  had  come  over  with  the  intention 
of  taking  her  back  to  Italy,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  violence,  had  decided  to 
place  her  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  in 
England.  It  was  whilst  they  were  removing 
her  to  this  establishment,  kept  by  Doctor 
Tolmash,  that  the  tragic  affair  occurred 
which  had  resulted  in  the  death  of  Captain 
Rawson  and  the  injury  to  the  signora. 
The  certificate  of  lunacy,  duly  signed 
and  attested,  was  produced.  The  post-boys 
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corroborated  the  evidence  as  to  Captain 
Rawson  being  mistaken  for  a  highwayman, 
and  as  no  light  whatever  was  thrown  on  the 
motives  which  prompted  that  unhappy 
gentleman  to  act  as  he  did,  the  jury,  by 
direction  of  the  coroner,  returned  a  verdict 
of  '  Death  by  Misadventure.' 

The  public,  like  the  jury,  was  satisfied 
that  Captain  Rawson  had  been  shot  by 
mistake  for  a  highwayman — a  very  natural 
mistake  to  make  on  such  a  night,  when  the 
howling  of  the  wind  made  it  impossible  to 
hear  what  a  man  said. 

But  Lieutenant  Everard's  suspicions  were 
not  allayed.  He  still  believed  that  there 
was  a  dark  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  Doctor 
Tolmash,  Signor  Cascari  and  Colonel  Sipido 
to  suppress  the  truth  and  to  make  away  with 
the  signora. 

So  he  stayed  on  at  the  inn,  while  the  lady 
in  the  mask  still  lay  hovering  between  life 
and  death. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  inquest  he 
noticed  a  new  arrival  at  the  inn — a  dark, 
handsome  woman  of  about  five-and-twenty, 
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apparently  from  her  dress  and  complexion 
an  Italian.  He  asked  who  she  was,  and 
was  told  that  she  was  the  maid  of  the 
wounded  lady,  who  had  been  sent  for  to 
nurse  her  mistress. 

The  woman  looked  honest  and  amiable, 
and  Everard  felt  sure  that  she  could  not  be 
mixed  up  in  the  black  plot  in  which  he 
suspected  Signor  Cascari  and  the  doctor  to 
be  implicated.  He  resolved  to  sound  her 
and,  if  possible,  extract  from  her  what  she 
knew. 

He  proceeded  warily,  however.  One 
morning  he  accosted  her  in  Italian  and  asked 
how  her  mistress  was.  She  appeared  to  be 
surprised  at  being  addressed  in  her  own 
language  and  answered  shortly,  '  Thank  you, 
signer ;  she  is  getting  well.'  Then  passed 
on. 

Twice  this  happened,  and  the  woman  on 
the  third  occasion  was  more  communicative  ; 
she  stopped  and  replied  civilly  to  two  or 
three  questions  about  her  mistress's  health. 

On  the  next  occasion  Everard  ventured  to 
be  more  confidential. 
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'  You  are  fond  of  your  mistress,  are  you 
not?' 

'  Ah  !  yes,  signor  ;  she  is  my  foster-sister 
— my  mother  nursed  her.' 

'  Then  you  would  do  much  to  secure  her 
happiness  ? ' 

The  woman  looked  at  him  eagerly,  and 
her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  replied 
earnestly, — 

'  Signor,  I  would  give  my  life  for  her  ! ' 

'Tell  me,  then,  is  she  really  mad  ?' 

'  No,  signor,  she  is  not  mad,  but  far,  far 
worse.  She's— 

A  frightened  look  came  suddenly  into  the 
woman's  face  as  she  glanced  over  Everard's 
shoulder.  He  turned  sharply  and  found 
himself  confronted  by  Signor  Cascari,  who 
said  in  a  low  voice, — 

'  Hush !  Tessa,  not  another  word.  I  will 
tell  this  gentleman  what  he  wants  to  know. 
Lieutenant  Everard,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  accompany  me  to  my  apartment  I 
should  like  to  have  a  few  words  with  you.' 

Everard  assented  and  followed  Cascari  to 
his  private  room. 
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1  Do  me  the  honour  to  take  a  seat,  Lieu- 
tenant Everard,  for  I  have  a  strange  and 
tragic  story  to  tell  you.' 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  for  he  distrusted 
this  sallow-visaged  foreigner,  despite  his  oily 
politeness,  Everard  seated  himself  in  Signer 
Cascari's  private  room  and  intimated  his 
readiness  to  listen  to  what  the  latter  might 
have  to  say. 

'  You  are  interested  in  the  signora,  appar- 
ently, Lieutenant  Everard.  But  as  she  is 
a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  and  as  you  have 
never  either  seen  or  spoken  to  her,  I  might 
resent  your  prying  into  her  affairs  as  an 
impertinence,  and  demand  that  you  cease  to 
concern  yourself  with  matters  that  are  no 
business  of  yours.  If  I  took  that  course  you 
must  admit  that  I  should  he  justified  in  doing 
so.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  the 
sad  death  of  your  friend  for  one,  which 
afford  some  excuse  for  your  conduct, 
and  I  therefore  purpose  telling  you 
frankly  the  signora's  history,  so  that  any 
suspicions  you  entertain  about  myself  and 
my  colleagues  in  this  business  may  be 
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dispelled.  Have  I  your  permission  to 
proceed  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  Signer  Cascari.  I  await  your 
explanation  with  interest.' 

'  Very  well.  Now,  when  I  interrupted 
you  a  moment  ago  in  your  conversation  with 
Tessa,  I  heard  the  woman  say  that  the 
Signora  Raymond  was  not  mad,  but  worse. 
She  was  right — the  signora  is  very  much 
worse  than  a  mad  woman  —  she  is  more 
dangerous  than  any  wild  beast — she  is  al- 
ready a  triple  murderess.' 

Everard  started,  and  a  look  of  contemp- 
tuous incredulity  came  into  his  face. 

'  Ah  !  you  do  not  believe  me  !  Well, 
listen,  and  I  will  convince  you  that  I  am 
speaking  truth.  To  be  frank  with  you,  I 
must  begin  by  confessing  that  some  of  the 
statements  made  at  the  inquest  by  myself 
and  my  friends  were  not  strictly  true.  I  am 
a  Corsican,  Lieutenant  Everard,  and,  as  you 
are,  perhaps,  aware,  the  vendetta  in  Corsica 
is  a  sacred  family  duty  which  no  man  may 
shirk.  If  any  of  one's  relatives  meets  with 
foul  play,  every  member  of  the  family  is 
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bound   to   avenge    his   death.     Now,    mark 
what  follows ! 

'  Five  years  ago  Teresa  Spagliati  was 
betrothed  to  my  cousin,  the  brother  of 
Colonel  Sipido.  After  eighteen  months' 
courtship  the  wedding-day  was  fixed.  On 
the  eve  of  the  bridal  her  betrothed  was 
taken  suddenly  ill  and  died.  A  year  elapsed, 
my  brother  fell  in  love  with  Teresa  Spagliati, 
she  was  betrothed  to  him — a  week  before 
the  wedding-day  he  was  killed  out  shooting. 
Then  came  the  Englishman,  Captain  Ray- 
mond. She  married  him — one  month  after 
his  marriage  he  was  drowned.  Teresa  Spag- 
liati was  in  each  case  the  cause  of  death. 
You  will  ask  why.  I  tell  you  because  she 
has  the  evil  eye.  She  knew  that  she  had 
the  evil  eye,  and  that,  therefore,  every  man 
who  looked  upon  her  to  love  her  was  doomed 
to  death.  Therefore,  I  say,  she  is  a 
murderess.  She  has,  indeed,  taken  a  vow 
never  to  let  a  man  see  her  face  again,  and 
that  is  why  she  wears  a  mask.  The  eyelet 
holes  are  covered  with  thin  gauze,  and  each 
of  them  has  a  cross  woven  on  it.  So  long 
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as  she  looks  at  man  or  woman  through  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  her  evil  eye  has  no  power 
of  harm.  Had  she  done  this  when  she  first 
knew  she  had  the  evil  eye  my  brother  would 
be  living  now.  She  has  taken  the  precaution 
too  late,  and  she  must  suffer  the  penalty  of 
her  crimes.  We  Corsicans  believe  that  a 
woman  with  the  evil  eye  must  be  buried  alive 
or  she  will  be  the  death  of  every  man  who 
looks  upon  her  to  love  her.  I  am  bound  by 
the  moral  code  of  Corsica  to  avenge  the 
deaths  of  my  brother  and  my  cousin.  I  will 
take  care  that  Teresa  Spagliati  has  her 
punishment.  It  can  only  be  consummated 
when  I  get  her  to  Corsica.  Meanwhile  she  will 
be  safe  in  Doctor  Tolmash's  asylum.  Those 
are  the  facts,  Lieutenant  Everard,  and,  after 
hearing  them,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
you  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  my 
plans.' 

Everard  was  silent.  The  extraordinary 
nature  of  Signor  Cascari's  disclosures  had  left 
him  in  such  a  state  of  bewilderment  and 
amazement  that  he  could  not  collect  his 
thoughts.  He  was  not  without  some  super- 
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stition  himself,  but  this  belief  in  the  evil  eye 
and  the  astonishing  sequence  of  events  con- 
firming it  staggered  him.  To  his  British 
mind  the  whole  thing  seemed  a  monstrous 
heathenish  fetish,  and  yet,  having  lived  in 
Italy,  he  knew  that  Cascari  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  feeling  prevalent  there  and 
in  Corsica  as  to  the  awful  terrors  of  the 
evil  eye.  But  it  seemed  horrible  to  him 
that  any  man  could  talk  of  burying  a 
woman  alive  in  the  cold-blooded  manner 
in  which  Cascari  had  named  that  as  the 
punishment  which  would  be  inflicted  on 
the  signora  as  soon  as  he  had  her  once 
more  in  Corsica. 

1  You  do  not  answer  me,  Lieutenant 
Everard.  Is  it  possible  that  I  have  not 
made  myself  clear  ? ' 

Everard  was  roused  from  his  reflections, 
and  said  hesitatingly, — 

'  Your  story  has  astonished  and  be- 
wildered me,  Signer  Cascari.  We  English 
do  not  understand  your  vendettas  and  super- 
stitions ;  the  fact  is,  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  the  case.' 
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Cascari  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and, 
waving  his  hands,  said, — 

'  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  vex  yourself 
any  more  about  it.  I  have  given  my  ex- 
planation. Dismiss  the  affair  from  your 
mind  as  a  thing  which  does  not  concern  you.' 

'  But  there  is  my  friend,  Captain  Rawson. 
You  have  not  explained  how  he  came  to  be 
mixed  up  with  it.' 

'  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was,  I  believe, 
a  friend  of  Captain  Raymond's,  and,  there- 
fore, I  suppose,  known  to  the  signora,  I 
know  no  more  than  yourself  what  reason  he 
had  for  mixing  himself  up  with  her  affairs 
and  dragging  you  into  them.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  she  contrived  by  some  means 
to  communicate  with  him  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  prevent  us  from  taking  her  back 
to  Corsica.  I  assure  you  that  when  he 
tried  to  stop  the  chaise,  I  and  Doctor  Tolmash 
and  Colonel  Sipido  all  imagined  that  he 
was  a  highwayman.' 

'Who  fired  the  first  shot?' 

'  He  did ;  and  we  then  fired  in  self- 
defence.' 
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'All  Of  you?' 

'  Colonel  Sipido  and  myself  both  fired.' 

'  Did  he  return  the  fire  ? ' 

'  I  think  not.  It  was  his  first  bullet  that 
struck  the  signora.' 

'  There  is  a  mystery  about  my  friend 
Captain  Rawson's  death  which  is  not  yet 
solved,  Signor  Cascari.  It  is  with  that  I 
am  concerned.  As  you  rightly  say,  your 
affairs  and  the  signora's  are  no  business  of 
mine.  But  I  have  a  distinct  right  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  how  my  friend  and 
comrade  came  by  his  death.' 

'  That  is  your  affair,  Lieutenant  Everard. 
All  I  have  to  say  is  that  after  the  explana- 
tion I  have  given  you  I  must  beg  you  to 
concern  yourself  no  further  with  my  affairs.' 

1 1  have  no  wish  to  do  so,'  replied  Everard, 
stiffly.  '  From  your  point  of  view  your 
proceedings  are  no  doubt  perfectly  justifi- 
able. I  have  only  my  duty  to  my  dead 
friend  to  consider.' 

'  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  leave  the  matter 
where  it  is?  His  death  will  soon  be  forgotten ; 
no  stain  rests  on  his  character  now  ;  you  don't 
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know  what  harm  you  might  do  his  memory 
if  you  persisted  in  raking  among  the  ashes 
of  a  dead  scandal.  Be  advised,  Lieutenant 
Everard ;  take  no  further  steps,  let  the 
thing  die  out.' 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right/  said  Everard  after 
a  pause.  '  Anyway,  I  thank  you  for  having 
cleared  up  one  mystery  and  removed  all 
suspicion  from  my  mind.' 

Cascari  bowed,  smiled,  and,  holding  out 
his  hand,  said,— 

'Good-morning,  then,  Lieutenant  Everard. 
I  am  glad  that  we  part  as  friends.' 

Everard  smiled  in  response,  but  probably 
both  of  them  knew  well  how  hollow  this 
profession  of  friendship  was. 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  acquiescence 
in  Cascari's  wishes,  Everard  was  more  re- 
solved than  ever  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
surrounding  his  friend's  death.  There  must 
have  been  some  strong  bond  between 
Captain  Rawson  and  the  signora  to  induce 
him  to  make  such  a  desperate  attempt  to 
rescue  her.  What  was  that  bond  ?  He  was 
certain  that  Cascari  had  not  told  him  the 
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whole  truth — that  something  was  being  kept 
back.     But  what  ? 

I  have  said  that  Everard  was  not  without 
superstition,  and  the  story  of  the  evil  eye 
did  not  seem  to  him  improbable.  There  was 
no  getting  over  the  fact  that  the  signora 
had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  caused  the 
deaths  of  four  men  who  had  been  devoted 
to  her.  It  seemed  as  though  every  man 
who  came  under  her  spell  was  doomed. 
Would  it  not  be  well,  then,  for  his  own 
safety  to  follow  Cascari's  advice,  and  leave 
the  mystery  of  his  friend's  death  unsolved, 
lest  he  too  should  share  in  the  evil  fate 
which  overtook  all  who  interested  themselves 
in  the  signora's  affairs?  And  yet  the 
thought  of  this  woman,  young,  beautiful 
and  utterly  friendless,  doomed  to  die  a 
horrible  death  as  soon  as  the  relentless 
avenger  should  get  her  back  into  Corsica, 
appealed  to  his  chivalrous  instincts.  It 
seemed  inhuman  to  leave  her  to  her  fate 
without  some  effort  to  save  her.  Even  if 
she  were  left  in  England  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Doctor  Tolmash,  Everard  knew 
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that  a  life  of  misery  and  torture  was  before 
her.  For  private  lunatic  asylums  in  those 
days  were  little  hells  upon  earth,  where  the 
patients  were  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  torture 
if  they  gave  the  slightest  trouble.  Cascari 
had  admitted  that  the  signora  was  not  mad, 
but  it  was  quite  possible,  very  probable,  that 
a  year  under  Doctor  Tolmash's  treatment 
would  drive  her  mad.  For  it  was  to  the 
doctor's  interest  that  his  patients  should 
give  such  unmistakable  proof  of  their 
insanity  that  their  friends  should  be  in  no 
hurry  to  remove  them  from  his  care. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  How  was  he 
either  to  help  the  signora  or  solve  the 
mystery  of  his  friend's  death  ?  He  decided 
that,  at  anyrate,  it  was  useless  remaining 
any  longer  at  the  inn,  as  his  presence  there 
would  only  excite  Cascari's  suspicions  and 
put  him  on  his  guard.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  leave. 

But  before  he  could  carry  out  his  intention 
a  strange  incident  happened.  Doctor  Tol- 
mash  drove  over  from  Portsmouth,  and, 
after  a  consultation  with  Cascari  and 
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Sipido,  took  them  both  away  with  him. 
Half  an  hour  after  their  departure  Everard, 
coming  along  the  passage  from  his  room, 
met  Tessa,  the  signora's  maid.  To  his 
surprise,  she  stopped  him,  and,  laying  her 
finger  on  her  lips,  whispered, — 

'Hush,  signer;  do  not  speak.  I  was 
coming  to  look  for  you  whilst  the  coast  is 
clear.  Not  a  word,  please ;  but  follow  me 
softly ! ' 

In  utter  bewilderment,  Everard  followed 
her  in  silence,  till  she  brought  him  to  her 
mistress's  room,  then,  opening  the  door,  she 
said, — 

'  I  have  brought  him,  signora ;  and  I  will 
keep  guard  in  the  ante-room.' 

The  door  closed  behind  her,  and  Everard 
found  himself  alone  with  the  signora,  who 
sat  in  an  arm-chair  beside  the  fire,  wrapped 
in  her  dressing-gown,  her  face  concealed  by 
the  mask  of  which  he  had  had  one  brief 
glance  on  that  fatal  night. 

*  Sit  down,  sir ;  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you,  and  the  time  is  short.  You  will  think 
it  strange  that  I  have  sent  for  you  here. 
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But  one  in  my  position  has  no  choice  ;  she 
cannot  pay  any  heed  to  ceremony  or  pro- 
priety— the  case  is  too  urgent  for  that.' 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  Everard 
said,  — 

'  Pray  do  not  make  any  excuses — they  are 
not  needed.  Let  me  know  how  I  can  serve 
you,  and  I  will  do  so.' 

She  made  no  acknowledgment  of  his  offer, 
but  asked  abruptly, — 

'  I  understand,  sir,  that  Captain  Rawson 
was  a  friend  of  yours  ? ' 

1  He  was.' 

'  I  have  only  just  seen  the  newspaper  with 
the  account  of  the  inquest,  which  my  maid 
has  brought  to  me.  You  were  with  your 
friend,  I  see,  when  he — was — killed.' 

'  I  was.' 

'  The  statements  made  by  Signor  Cascari, 
Colonel  Sipido  and  Doctor  Tolmash  were 
lies.  I  am  not  Cascari's  sister.  I  am  not 
mad.  If  you  will  listen  to  me  I  will  tell  you 
my  story.' 

Then  she  proceeded  to  tell  Everard  what 
he  already  knew  from  Cascari.  In  its  main 
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features  her  story  tallied  with  the  Corsican's 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  was  her 
marriage  with  Captain  Raymond,  and  then 
came  the  part  which  was  of  most  interest 
to  Everard. 

'My  husband's  oldest  and  dearest  friend,' 
she  said,  '  was  Captain  Rawson.  He  was 
in  love  with  me  too ;  but  it  was  Henry 
Raymond  who  proposed  first,  and  I  accepted 
him.  I  liked  them  both,  but  I  liked  Henry 
best.  I  was  honest.  I  told  Henry  that  I 
was  said  to  have  the  evil  eye,  and  that  two 
of  my  former  lovers  had  met  with  a  sad  fate. 
But  he  only  laughed,  as  you  English  do  at 
such  things.  He  persuaded  me  that  the  evil 
eye  was  a  fable.  I  was  ready  to  believe  him 
because  I  loved  him.  We  were  married  at 
Naples.  A  month  afterwards  he  was 
drowned  while  bathing.  Then  I  was 
horrified ;  for  I  knew,  too  late,  that  the 
evil  eye  was  no  fable  but  an  awful  truth. 
Captain  Rawson  was  in  Naples  at  the  time 
of  my  husband's  death.  He  was  the  best 
friend  that  a  woman  ever  had.  But  for  him 
I  should  have  killed  myself.  I  think  now 
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it  would  have  been  far  better  if  I  had.  It 
was  he  who  persuaded  me  to  come  to 
England,  and  made  all  arrangements  about 
my  husband's  property.  I  came  here  with 
my  maid  Tessa,  who  travels  with  me 
always.  We  lived  quietly,  and  I  suppose 
the  people  thought  I  was  not  quite  in  my 
right  mind  because  I  always  wore  this  mask. 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  to  wear  it  after  my 
husband's  death,  that  the  evil  eye  should 
have  no  power  to  harm. 

'  I  do  not  know  how  Cascari  tracked  me 
out ;  but  he  found  me,  and  he  got  these 
doctors  to  visit  me.  Then  I  was  afraid,  and 
I  got  Tessa  to  send  a  message  to  Captain 
Rawson,  for  he  had  made  me  solemnly 
promise  that  I  would  come  to  him  for  help 
whenever  I  was  in  trouble.  What  happened 
after  that  you  know. 

'  And  now  they  want  me  to  sign  some 
papers  which  I  do  not  understand  ;  and  I 
have  signed  some  and  they  have  gone  away 
,to  a  lawyer  to  do  something  with  them ;  I 
do  not  know  what.  I  am  stupid  about  your 
English  customs  ;  I  do  not  understand  them. 
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'  And  now,  sir,  that  I  have  told  you  all 
my  story,  what  can  you  do  to  help  me  ?  I 
am  not  mad,  and  in  this  country,  where  the 
evil  eye  is  not  a  crime,  what  right  have  they 
to  take  me  away  and  shut  me  up  ? ' 

'  None  whatever,  signora ;  and,  if  I  can 
help  it,  they  shall  not  do  it,'  said  Everard, 
emphatically. 

'  Ah,  thank  you,  sir !  I  felt  sure  that  an 
English  officer  and  gentleman,  like  my  poor 
husband,  would  not  allow  a  poor,  friendless 
woman  to  be  wronged.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  they  intend 
to  keep  you  here  ? ' 

1  They  talk  of  moving  the  day  after  to- 
morrow if  I  am  well  enough.  But  I  can 
pretend  to  be  very  ill.  I  am  weak  still 
from  my  wound,  but  I  can  make  myself 
out  to  be  a  great  deal  weaker  than  I  am  ; 
and  it  would  not  suit  their  plans  to  appear 
brutal  before  the  people  of  the  inn.' 

'  But  you  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  they 
have  a  legally-attested  certificate,  signed  by 
a  magistrate,  for  your  detention  as  a  lunatic  ? 
They  have  only  to  show  that  to  the  people 
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of  the  inn,  as  perhaps  they  have  already 
shown  it,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  interfere 
with  their  taking  you  away.' 

'  Doctor  Tolmash  told  me  something  of 
this,  but  I  didn't  believe  him.  If  they  try 
to  force  me  away  from  here  I  shall  cry  out 
and  make  a  disturbance.' 

'  That  would  be  useless.  The  people  of 
the  inn  would  only  be  more  confirmed  in 
their  belief  that  you  are  mad,  and  they 
dare  not  interfere.' 

The  signora  burst  into  tears. 

'Then,  if  this  be  true,  I  am  lost!  I  am 
lost,  and  no  one  can  save  me ! ' 

'  Calm  yourself,  signora,  for  you  will  have 
need  of  all  your  calmness  and  nerve  if  I  am 
to  save  you,  as  I  hope  to  do.' 

'  You — you  hope  to  save  me ! '  she  cried 
passionately.  '  Oh,  heaven  bless  you  for 
those  words !  I  shall  not  despair  if  I  feel 
that  I  have  one  good  friend  left ! ' 

Everard  was  deeply  moved. 

'  Be  assured  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  save 
you.  But  you  must  have  all  your  wits  about 
you,  and  play  up  to  every  move  of  mine.' 
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1 1  will  do  that.  Trust  me ;  I  will  be 
brave  and  cunning.  But  how  will  you 
act  ? ' 

'  You  must  give  me  time  to  think  out  a 
plan,  signora.  Meanwhile,  the  longer  you 
can  stay  here  the  better.  You  must  use  all 
your  art  to  make  them  believe  that  you  are 
too  weak  and  ill  to  be  moved.  I  will  com- 
municate my  plans  to  you,  when  they  are 
ripe,  through  Tessa.' 

Once  more  the  signora  overwhelmed  him 
with  thanks,  and  when  he  rose  to  go  she 

o 

seized  his  hand  impulsively  and  pressed  it 
to  her  lips.  Everard  longed  to  lift  the  mask 
and  look  on  the  beautiful  face  which  it 
concealed ;  but  he  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  come  for  that — if  it  should  ever  come. 
So  he  took  his  departure,  elated  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  pledged  to  rescue  a 
woman  who  had  already  inspired  him  with 
a  romantic  interest. 

When  he  was  alone  he  racked  his  brain 
to  devise  a  scheme  for  the  signora's  deliver- 
ance. One  plan  after  another  suggested 
itself,  only  to  be  dismissed  as  impracticable. 
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At  last  he  hit  upon  one  which  he  thought 
with  good  luck  might  prove  successful. 

The  same  evening  he  left  the  inn  and 
went  to  Portsmouth. 

The  signora  played  her  part  well.  It  was 
a  full  week  after  her  interview  with  Everard 
before  Doctor  Tolmash  pronounced  her  well 
enough  to  be  removed. 

Meanwhile  Everard  had  secured  two  im- 
portant allies  in  the  head  post-boy  of  the 
establishment,  and  one  of  the  maids,  to 
whom  the  post-boy  was  engaged,  through 
whom  he  kept  up  communication  with  the 
signora. 

It  was  growing  dusk  on  a  November 
afternoon  when  the  post-chaise  containing 
Doctor  Tolmash  and  Signer  Cascari  and  the 
signora  started  for  the  doctor's  private 
asylum.  Colonel  Sipido  was  not  of  the 
party,  having  left  England  two  days  before. 

Tessa  was  to  go  to  Portsmouth  by  coach  the 
next  day,  where  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  sending  her  back  to  her  native  place. 

The  chaise  proceeded  steadily  on  its  way, 

until  suddenly  there  was   a   crash,    an   up- 
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heaval,  and  amid  shouts  and  oaths  from  the 
post-boys,  and  cries  from  the  frightened 
occupants,  it  heeled  over  and  went  into  the 
ditch  by  the  roadside. 

Whilst  all  was  confusion  another  chaise 
and  four  came  up,  and  the  post-boys  shouted 
for  help. 

The  other  chaise  pulled  up  and  two 
gentlemen  sprang  out  to  the  rescue. 

With  remarkable  quickness  and  clever- 
ness they  helped  the  signora  out  of  the 
overturned  chaise,  placed  her  in  their  own 
carriage,  and  then,  without  attempting  to 
rescue  Doctor  Tolmash  and  Signer  Cascari, 
who  were  wedged  in  the  ditch  by  the  body 
of  the  chaise,  they  went  off  at  full  gallop. 

The  doctor  cried  out,  '  The  unfeeling 
wretches !  They  have  gone  off  and  left  us 
in  the  lurch  !  Hi !  you  post-boys,  come  and 
help  us  out ! ' 

But  the  post-boys  had  their  horses  to 
attend  to,  and  were  too  busy  getting 
them  disentangled  from  the  vehicle  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  imprisoned  passengers. 
When  the  horses  were  set  free  the  post-boys 
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tackled  the  chaise.  But  their  united  efforts 
failed  to  raise  it. 

'We  shall  have  to  wait  until  we  get 
assistance,'  said  one  of  them  in  response  to 
Doctor  Tolmash's  vigorous  and  reiterated 
appeals  for  help. 

However,  at  length,  after  desperate  efforts, 
the  chaise  was  lifted  sufficiently  to  enable  Dr 
Tolmash  and  Signor  Cascari  to  crawl  out 
from  underneath.  When  they  had  got  to 
their  feet,  Cascari  exclaimed,— 

'Where  is  the  signora?     Is  she  hurt?' 

But  the  signora  had  vanished. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  the  baffled  con- 
spirators that  she  had  escaped,  and  that 
the  unfeeling  inmates  of  the  other  chaise, 
who  had  left  them  to  their  fate,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  disappearance. 

'  We  must  follow  them  at  once ! '  said 
Cascari,  gasping  with  rage.  '  Now,  you 
post-boys,  put  the  horses  to  as  quick  as 
possible  and  gallop — do  you  hear? — gallop 
after  that  chaise.' 

But  the  post-boys  declared  that  their  chaise 
was  too  much  damaged  to  allow  of  their 
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galloping ;  and,  moreover,  neither  of  them 
could  remember  in  what  direction  the  other 
chaise  had  gone — they  were  too  busy  with 
their  horses  to  notice.  Golden  ointment  has 
a  very  blinding  and  stupefying  influence 
sometimes ! 

There  was  therefore  nothing  to  be  done 
but  drive  slowly  back  to  the  place  from  which 
they  had  come.  The  feelings  of  Doctor 
Tolmash  and  Signer  Cascari  on  that  return 
journey  may,  to  use  a  good  old  hackneyed 
formula,  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
When  they  reached  the  inn  they  found  that 
Tessa  had  gone,  but  no  one  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  any  chaise  and  four. 

The  doctor  and  Cascari  were  nonplussed. 
That  a  cleverly-laid  plan  for  the  rescue  of 
the  signora  had  succeeded  was  obvious. 
That  Everard  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  they 
could  not  doubt.  But  whether  the  fugitives 
had  fled  in  the  direction  of  Portsmouth  or 
London  they  could  not  tell.  In  any  case, 
they  had  got  such  a  long  start  that  it  was 
useless  attempting  to  pursue  them. 
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Three  years  later  a  post-chaise  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  the  inn  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  these  exciting  events.  It  contained 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  and  the  maid  of  the 
former. 

The  gentleman  asked  if  a  particular  room 
were  vacant.  He  was  told  that  it  was,  and 
he  at  once  engaged  it. 

When  he  and  his  wife  were  alone  there  he 
drew  her  to  his  side  and  kissed  her. 

'  It  was  here,  Teresa  darling,  that  we  first 
met.  I  little  dreamt  then  that  the  face 
behind  that  mask  was  to  become  for  me 
the  dearest  face  in  the  world.' 

'  Ah,  husband  mine  ! '  said  she,  looking  up 
at  him  with  her  glorious  dark  eyes,  'how 
little  did  I  think  then  what  happiness  was 
in  store  for  me.  I  longed  for  death  because 
I  thought  life  held  nothing  but  misery  for 
me  and  for  those  whom  I  loved.' 

'  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  Tessa,  I 
suppose  I  should  never  have  seen  this  sweet 
face  without  its  mask?' 

'No,  I  should  have  kept  my  vow  if  she 
had  not  brought  me  peace  and  happiness  by 
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telling  me  that  the  blood  shed  by  poor 
Captain  Rawson's  bullet  took  away  once 
and  for  ever  the  power  of  the  evil  eye. 
Not  till  she  reminded  me  did  I  remember 
that  it  is  the  universal  belief  among  our 
people  that  if  a  man  who  loves  a  woman 
with  the  evil  eye  draws  blood  from  her, 
the  power  of  the  evil  eye  is  destroyed  in 
her  for  ever.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was  to 
me  to  feel  that  I  could  work  no  more  harm 
to  any  human  being ! — that  I  might  love  and 
be  loved,  and  bring  no  evil  to  the  man  whom 
I  loved  and  who  loved  me ! ' 

Everard  looked  down  fondly  on  his 
beautiful  wife,  and  taking  her  face  between 
his  two  hands,  said, — 

'  My  darling,  I  don't  believe  you  ever  had 
the  evil  eye,  and  if  you  had,  I  should  have 
married  you  just  the  same.' 

The  signora  looked  at  him  with  a  pained 
expression — she  had  had  too  good  cause  to 
know  that  the  evil  eye  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
scoffed  at — to  her  it  had  been  an  awful,  a 
tragic  reality. 

4  Ah,   don't   talk  so,  dear,'  she  said  pite- 
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ously ;  '  it  makes  me  tremble  now  to  think 
of  it.  Promise  me  you  will  never  speak  of 
it  again.' 

'  I  will  not,  dear,  since  it  pains  you.  We 
will  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  there  shall 
be  no  cloud  upon  our  happiness.' 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  then  added, 
with  a  laugh, — 

'  By  the  way,  did  you  notice  how  the 
landlord  stared  at  us  ?  I  think  he  half 
recognised  me,  but  I  wonder  if  he  has  any 
inkling  that  you  are  the  lady  in  the  mask  ? ' 


VI  I 

THE    SURPRISE    OF    MISS    MALIPHANT 

IT  was  the  proud  boast  of  Dick  Wharton, 
who  drove  the  Holyhead  Mail  the  first 
seventy  miles  out  of  London,  that  he  was 
the  only  one-legged  coachman  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

He  had  met  with  the  accident  by  which 
he  lost  that  limb  in  an  heroic  attempt  to  get 
his  coach  through  the  floods  in  the  Midlands, 
and  his  employers,  who  held  him  in  high 
esteem,  showed  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  by  paying  him  his  wages  and  all 
medical  expenses  whilst  he  was  laid  up  after 
the  amputation  of  the  leg,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  asking  him  to  resume  his  place  on 
the  box  of  the  Holyhead  Mail. 

But  this  was  not  all.  So  popular  was  Dick 
all  along  the  road  that  a  handsome  purse  was 
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subscribed  for  him  among  his  admirers, 
and  presented  to  him,  accompanied  by 
the  best  wooden  leg  that  could  be  got  for 
money — the  special  gift  of  an  anonymous 
donor. 

So  it  came  about  that  Dick  became  a 
greater  celebrity  and  favourite  after  the  loss 
of  his  leg  than  before.  And  there  was  a 
halo  of  romance  about  him  now  which,  com- 
bined with  his  undeniable  good  looks,  made 
him  a  hero  among  the  womenfolk  at  every 
inn  at  which  he  stopped. 

But  much  as  Dick  appreciated  the  bland- 
ishments of  the  other  sex,  it  galled  him  to 
feel  that  they  were  lavished  on  him  now  out 
of  pity.  Whilst  he  was  a  fine,  stalwart,  good- 
looking,  upstanding  man  on  two  feet  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  irresistible  with 
women,  and  accepted  all  their  favours  as  the 
tribute  due  to  his  manly  attractions.  But 
there  was  a  difference  in  their  kindness  now. 
What  girl  would  have  for  a  sweetheart  a  man 
with  one  leg  in  the  grave?  If  he  talked 
spoonily  to  any  one  of  the  comely  lasses  to 
whom  he  had  been  used  to  make  love,  she 
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eyed  him  with  compassion  and  a  look  that 
seemed  to  say, — 

'  Before  you  had  these  timber-toes 

Your  love  I  did  allow, 
But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 
Another  foo  fi 'ng  now.' 

They  were  all  as  nice  and  kind  as  possible 
to  him,  but  the  mischief  of  it  was  that  they 
all  regarded  him  as  out  of  the  running  for  the 
Matrimonial  Stakes.  And  then,  if  a  girl 
were  coy  and  slipped  away  from  an  attempt 
to  kiss  her,  how  could  a  man  with  a  wooden 
leg  go  stumping  after  her,  dot  and  go  one, 
without  losing  his  self-respect  and  making 
himself  ridiculous  ? 

So,  with  a  sigh,  Dick  made  up  his  mind 
that  his  merry  days  among  the  maidens  were 
over.  But  this  did  not  mean  that  his  chance 
of  getting  a  wife  was  gone — provided  he 
were  content  with  more  solid  qualities  than 
youth  and  beauty. 

There  was  Miss  Maliphant,  now.  He 
began  to  think  that  she  would  have  him  if 
he  asked  her,  for  her  manner  towards  him 
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since  his  accident  had  been  unquestionably 
more  tender  than  it  had  ever  been  when  he 
had  his  proper  complement  of  limbs. 

Miss  Maliphant  was  not  young,  and  she 
was  not  lovely.  But  she  was  a  very  pre- 
sentable figure  of  a  woman,  and — she  was 
mistress  in  her  own  right  of  the  Sun  Inn, 
Kensham,  the  town  at  which  Dick's  labours 
for  the  day  ceased  on  the  down  journey. 
Every  evening  Dick,  as  a  privileged  guest, 
smoked  his  pipe  and  had  his  supper  in  her 
snug  bar-parlour.  Before  his  accident,  when 
he  felt  that  there  was  not  a  woman  on  his 
line  of  route  who  would  not  be  proud  of  his 
attentions,  Dick  had  not  paid  much  heed  to 
Miss  Maliphant's  obvious  partiality  for  him. 
But  now  he  was  in  a  position  to  appreciate  her 
attentions  better.  The  pleasant  smile  with 
which  she  always  greeted  him,  the  dainty  little 
suppers  she  provided  for  him,  the  sympathetic 
tone  of  her  conversation  were  very  soothing 
and  gratifying  to  him 

Now  Dick's  employers  had  intimated  to 
him  that  when  he  wished  to  retire  from  the 
box  they  would  rgrant  him  a  comfortable 
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pension,  or  find  him  a  snug  berth  for  his 
declining  years.  There  were  many  ways  in 
which  a  man  of  his  tact,  experience  and 
popular  manners  might  be  useful  to  them, 
for  Dick  was,  in  point  of  education  and 
social  position,  far  above  the  average  of 
coachmen.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Miss  Maliphant  should  regard  him  as  an 
eligible  husband,  in  spite  of  the  wooden  leg. 

One  evening  Dick  came  into  the  Sun  in  a 
doleful  condition.  The  cold  and  damp  had 
brought  on  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  with 
shooting  pains  in  the  stump  of  his  amputated 
leg,  and  he  was  regularly  hipped. 

Miss  Maliphant  was  more  attentive  than 
usual  to  his  wants,  sympathised  with  his  woes, 
and  Dick  found  her  society  so  soothing  and 
cheering  that  his  heart  melted  towards  her. 
They  were  alone  together  in  the  bar-parlour, 
and  she  said, — 

'  Mr  Wharton,  don't  you  think  that  it  would 
be  wiser  for  you  to  give  up  driving  the  mail 
now  that  the  exposure  to  the  weather  has 
become  so  trying  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  couldn't  bear  to  do  it,  Miss   Maliphant. 
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I  should  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water  if  I 
had  no  coach  to  drive.' 

'Not  if  you  had  a  comfortable  home, 
Mr  Wharton,  with  some  lighter  work  to 
employ  your  mind — something  congenial  to 
your  tastes.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Dick,  musingly,  *  perhaps  you're 
right.  But  then  these  things  are  not  easy  to 
lay  your  hand  upon.' 

Miss  Maliphant  kept  her  eyes  upon  her 
knitting,  which  she  always  took  up  when 
she  had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  was 
silent. 

Dick  looked  at  her  steadily  and  critically, 
and  ran  over  her  points  mentally.  She 
was  older  than  himself,  but  she  was  still 
apparently  on  the  sunny  side  of  fifty.  She 
had  a  good  figure  and  held  herself  well. 
Her  features  were  homely,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  that,  but  then  she  had  a  good 
heart,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  a  good  temper  ; 
she  evidently  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
himself. 

'  Hang  it ! '  said  Dick  to  himself,  '  I'll 
chance  it !  I  might  do  worse  ! ' 
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Clearing  his  throat,  with  a  slight  cough, 
he  said  diffidently, — 

1  Miss  Maliphant,  there's  a  question  I've 
been  thinking  some,  time  of  asking  you.' 

'Indeed!'  said  she,  flushing  slightly,  but 
still  keeping  her  eyes  on  her  knitting.  '  And 
what  may  it  be,  Mr  Wharton  ? ' 

'  I've  been  thinking,  Miss  Maliphant,  of 
asking  you  to  marry  me.' 

She  started,  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face  for  a  moment,  then  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  said, — 

'  I  think  that  is  a  very  foolish  question, 
Mr  Wharton!' 

And,  without  another  word,  to  Dick's 
dismay  and  discomfiture,  she  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

He  saw  her  no  more  that  night,  and  the 
next  evening  he  stayed  away,  for  he  was 
not  sure  whether  that  ambiguous  answer 
of  hers  was  intended  to  be  a  negative 
or  not,  and  he  didn't  want  to  look  foolish. 
But  on  the  succeeding  night  he  resolved 
to  take  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
see  how  the  land  really  lay.  When  he 
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went  to  the  Sun  Miss  Maliphant  greeted 
him  in  her  usual  friendly  way. 

'  Come  into  the  parlour,  Mr  Wharton.  I 
was  afraid,  as  you  didn't  pay  your  usual  visit 
last  night,  you  were  ill.' 

'  Well,  I  was  feeling  rather  queer,  Miss 
Maliphant/  said  Dick,  mendaciously;  'and 
as  I  knew  I  should  only  be  poor  company 
I  stayed  away.' 

1  That  was  a  pity,'  said  she.  '  You  should 
know  by  this  time,  Mr  Wharton,  that  you 
are  always  welcome  here.' 

This  sounded  reassuring. 

'  Perhaps  I  was  hasty,'  thought  Dick,  'and 
misunderstood  her.' 

When  he  had  had  his  supper  and  was 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  with 
his  churchwarden  between  his  lips  and  a 
glass  of  hot  gin-and-water  by  his  side, 
Miss  Maliphant  came  in,  seated  herself  in 
her  favourite  chair  and  took  up  her 
knitting. 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  awkward 
silence.  Then  Miss  Maliphant,  with  her 
head  bent  down  over  her  knitting,  said,— 
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'  Mr  Wharton,  you  asked  me  a  question 
the  last  evening  you  were  here.' 

'Yes,'  said  Dick,  rather  nervously,  won- 
dering what  was  coming  next. 

'  I've  been  thinking  what  answer  to  give 
you,  Mr  Wharton,  and  I've  decided  to 
say  "Yes."  I  am  willing  to  marry  you.' 

Dick  did  not  feel  quite  that  amount  of 
rapture  which  a  successful  wooer  ought  to 
feel,  but  he  pulled  himself  together  gallantly 
— as  if  he  were  gathering  the  reins  to 
'  spring  '  his  team — and  said, — 

'  Miss  Maliphant,  your  answer  makes  me 
feel  a  very  proud  man  —  and  —  and  —  I 
appreciate  the  honour  you  do  me  by  accept- 
ing my  proposal.' 

At  this  point  Dick  felt  that  he  ought 
to  rise  and  print  upon  the  chaste  lips  of 
his  elderly  betrothed  a  lover's  kiss.  But 
his  wooden  leg  was  stretched  out  straight 
in  front  of  him,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  get  up  from  his  seat.  However,  he 
grasped  the  arms  of  the  chair  resolutely, 
and  with  a  very  red  face  proceeded  to 
raise  himself.  But  Miss  Maliphant,  pro- 
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bably  guessing  his  purpose,  and  conscious 
that  there  might  be  a  touch  of  the 
ridiculous  about  her  lover's  stumping  across 
the  floor  to  embrace  her,  rose  from  her 
chair  and,  walking  hastily  up  to  him, 
said, — 

'  Don't  trouble  to  get  up,  Mr  Wharton.' 

At  the  same  time  she  put  out  her  hand, 
which  Dick  took  in  his,  pressed  warmly, 
and  gently  drawing  her  downwards  to  him, 
succeeded  in  kissing  her  somewhere  about 
the  face — he  wasn't  quite  sure  where. 

'  Sit  down  beside  me,  dear  Miss  Mali- 
phant ;  you — you  know  that  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me  in  power  of  moving.' 

He  released  her  hand,  she  brought  up 
her  chair,  and  Dick's  arm  stole  round  her 
waist. 

The  deed  was  done — he  had  proposed 
and  been  accepted.  Miss  Maliphant  was 
evidently  pleased,  for,  with  a  maidenly 
blush  on  her  cheek,  she  leaned  across  the 
chair  and  kissed  Dick  on  the  forehead, 
murmuring  as  she  did  so, — 

'  Dear  Richard,  this  is  so  nice ! ' 

N 
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Then  for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to 
Dick  that  he  didn't  know  his  future  wife's 
Christian  name,  so  he  led  the  way  up 
artfully  to  obtaining  that  knowledge. 

'  Dear  Miss  Maliphant,  you  don't  know 
what  happiness  and — and — comfort  I  feel. 
May  I  call  you — I  suppose  I  may — ' 

'Yes,  Richard  dear,'  said  she,  'call  me 
Margaret.' 

Dick  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief — he  had 
come  out  of  that  difficulty  with  flying 
colours. 

'  Margaret  dear,   I — I  — am  really — proud, 
believe    me,    to    have    the    privilege    of— 
calling  you    so.     And  now,   I   suppose,   like 
two  sensible  persons,   we  ought   to   talk  of 
the  future?' 

'  Oh,  not  to-night,  Richard  dear ;  that 
can  wait.' 

Dick  wondered  what  on  earth  they  were 
to  talk  about  if  business  was  to  be  tabooed. 
However,  he  gallantly  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  fiancte,  who,  with  her  head  resting  on 
his  shoulder  and  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
felt  naturally  disposed  to  be  sentimental. 
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And  they  got  through  the  next  half-hour 
with  great  credit  to  both,  when,  to  Dick's 
intense  joy,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Miss  Maliphant  was  summoned  away 
on  business. 

The  news  was  soon  spread  all  down  the 
road  that  Dick  Wharton  was  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Maliphant,  of  the  Sun  Inn,  Ken- 
sham,  and  the  popular  coachman  had  to  put 
up  with  no  end  of  good-natured  chaff  from 
all  his  numerous  acquaintances  of  both 
sexes.  The  men  thought  he  was  lucky  to 
secure  so  well-dowered  a  bride,  though  they 
couldn't  say  much  for  her  looks.  The 
women  wondered  at  handsome  Dick's  throw- 
ing himself  away  on  an  old  maid,  who  must 
be  at  least  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and  quite 
forgot  the  wooden  leg  in  their  indignation. 

Meanwhile  Dick  took  the  chaff  and  the 
congratulations  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher 
who,  having  done  what  he  knew  to  be  a 
sensible  thing,  didn't  care  what  the  world 
in  general  had  to  say  about  it. 

Miss  Maliphant  had  stipulated  that  Dick 
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should  retire  from  the  coach,  and  he  very 
reluctantly  sent  in  his  resignation.  His 
employers,  however,  kept  their  promise, 
and  granted  him  a  comfortable  pension 
as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
services. 

A  month  before  the  date  appointed  for 
the  wedding  Dick  told  Miss  Maliphant  that 
he  had  some  family  business  which  would 
necessitate  his  absence  for  three  weeks  or 
more.  He  went  up  to  London,  where  he 
had  asked  his  old  chum,  Joe  Chandler,  of 
the  Oxford  Defiance,  to  meet  him  on  busi- 
ness of  special  importance. 

They  met  at  Mrs  Mountain's,  the  Salu- 
tation, on  Snow  Hill,  and  after  a  good 
dinner  Dick  broached  his  business. 

'Joe,'  he  said,  '  I've  made  up  my  mind  to 
give  my  missus,  as  is  to  be,  a  bit  of  a 
surprise,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  with 
it,  because,  of  course,  you're  going  to  be 
my  best  man.' 

'Well,  yes,  Dick,  I'll  be  very  happy  to 
stand  by  you.  But  what's  this  'ere  sur- 
prise ? ' 
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Dick  looked  cautiously  round  to  see 
that  no  one  was  within  earshot,  then, 
bending  forward,  confided  to  Joe  his  mys- 
terious secret. 

Mr  Chandler  looked  thoughtful. 

'  Aren't  ye  afraid  it  might  give  her  a 
shock,  comin'  that  sudden  upon  her,  Dick  ? ' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She's  no  chicken- 
hearted  lass  o'  seventeen,  but  a  downright 
sober,  sensible  woman,  and  she'd  be  as 
pleased  as  Punch.' 

'  Well,  o'  course,  Dick,  you  know  her 
better  than  I  do,  and  with  all  your  ex- 
perience of  the  road  you  ought  to  know 
what's  likely  to  please  a  woman  and  what 
isn't.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  bit  risky  to 
spring  a  surprise  upon  a  woman,  like 
that.' 

'  I  tell  you,  Joe,  she'll  be  delighted.  She 
might  object  beforehand,  on  the  score  of 
expense  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  when 
the  thing  is  done  and  there's  no  help  for  it, 
and  she  sees  what  a  wonderful  improvement 
it  is  and  all  that,  she'll  be  delighted  with 
my  consideration  for  her  feelins.' 
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'  Well,  well,  Dick,  if  you  put  it  that  way, 
I  suppose  it'll  be  all  right.  Anyhow,  as 
you're  bent  on  it,  I'll  see  you  through  with 
it.' 

'  I  knew  I  could  depend  on  an  old  pal  like 
you,  Joe.  But,  mind,  not  a  word  to  any 
living  soul.  I'm  goin'  to  keep  dark,  where 
no  one  that  knows  me  is  like  to  come  across 
me.' 

'  Right  you  are,  Dick !  Mum's  the  word  ! 
I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave.'  And  so  the 
two  conspirators  kept  their  plot  dark. 

The  wedding-day  arrived.  Dick  had 
come  down  from  London  late  the  night 
before,  and  had  explained  by  letter  to 
Miss  Maliphant  that  business  had  detained 
him,  and  that  he  should  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her  till  they  both 
appeared  before  the  altar  on  the  following 
morning.  It  was  noted,  however,  by  some 
folks  as  queer  that  Dick  should  have  posted 
down  from  London  with  his  friend,  Joe 
Chandler,  instead  of  coming  down  by  coach 
as  might  have  been  expected. 
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The  church  was  crowded.  Everyone 
knew  and  liked  Dick  Wharton,  the  crack 
coachman  of  the  Holyhead  Mail — and  be- 
sides, it  was  not  every  day  they  were 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a  wooden- 
legged  bridegroom ! 

And  then  there  was  the  bride.  She, 
too,  was  well  known  in  the  place,  and  folk 
wondered  whether  her  austere  demeanour 
and  prim  features  would  relax  under  the 
influence  of  the  nuptial  ceremony. 

Dick  came  in  at  a  side-door,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Joe  Chandler,  his  best  man. 

'  My !  don't  he  look  smart  and  hand- 
some ! '  exclaimed  the  womenfolk.  '  Pity 
he  has  only  one  leg!  If  'twasn't  for  that 
he'd  be  far  too  good  for  her ! ' 

Presently  in  came  the  bride,  on  the 
arm  of  her  brother,  a  substantial  horse- 
dealer  at  Chester.  She  took  her  place 
at  the  altar  steps  with  her  head  barmaid 
as  bridesmaid.  Miss  Maliphant  permitted 
herself  one  affectionate  glance  at  the 
bridegroom,  and  then  modestly  cast  down 
her  eyes. 
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The  clergyman  came  forward,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  commencing  the  service, 
when  Miss  Maliphant  suddenly  gave  a 
scream,  and  fell  back  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint.  The  clergyman  started, 
and  almost  dropped  the  prayer  -  book, 
while  the  bridesmaid  gave  a  stifled  cry 
of  sympathy  with  the  bride,  and  the 
congregation  craned  their  necks  and 
stared. 

But  the  person  most  moved  was  the 
bridegroom,  who  turned  first  red  and 
then  very  white,  whilst  a  guilty  look 
came  into  his  face,  which  was  reflected 
in  that  of  his  best  man. 

Here  was  a  sensation  with  a  vengeance ! 

The  clergyman,  having  recovered  his 
composure,  turned  to  the  bride  and  said 
in  a  low  voice, — 

'  Are  you  ill  ?  ' 

Miss  Maliphant  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height,  and  in  a  hysterical  voice  said, 
pointing  to  Dick's  lower  extremities, — 

'  Look ! — look  at  his  legs !  This  is  not 
the  man  I've  come  here  to  marry! 
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Where's  his  wooden  leg?  I  say,  where's 
his  wooden  leg  ?  ' 

Never  in  his  life  did  Dick  Wharton 
look  or  feel  so  utterly  foolish  as  he  did 
then. 

'  My — my  dear  Miss  Maliphant,  I  assure 
you  it's — it's  all  right ;  I  am  Dick  Wharton 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that ! ' 

'  Then  where — where  is  your  wooden 
leg  ? '  she  cried  hysterically,  with  a  sob 
that  preceded  a  storm  of  angry  tears. 

'I  —  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a 
little  surprise,  my  dear,  that's  all.  I— 

But  the  bride,  turning  to  the  clergy- 
man, asked  piteously,— 

'  Where  is  his  wooden  leg  ?  What  has 
he  done  with  it?  I  don't  believe  it  is 
the  right  man  ! ' 

As  there  were  decided  symptoms  of 
unseemly  merriment  among  the  congrega- 
tion the  clergyman  closed  the  book  and 
said,  'You  had  better  both  accompany 
me  to  the  vestry.' 

And  to  the  vestry  they  all  repaired. 

'  Now,'    said    the    clergyman,    somewhat 
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sternly,  *  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  and 
most  annoying  scene.' 

Miss  Maliphant,  verging  perilously  on 
hysterics,  exclaimed, — 

'  The  man  I  came  to  marry  has  a 
wooden  leg ;  this  man  has  two  natural 
legs.  He  can't  be  the  same  man.  Where 
is  his  wooden  leg,  I  ask  ? ' 

The  angry  and  bewildered  parson  turned 
to  Dick,  who  glanced  sheepishly  at  the 
bride  and  then  began, — 

1  My  dear  Miss  Maliphant,  I  have  only 
one  natural  leg,  I  assure  you,  but  I  have 
exchanged  the  wooden  leg  for  a  cork 
leg,  which  I  thought  would  be  far  more 
becoming,  especially  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this,  and — and  I  kept  it  as  a  little 
surprise  for  you.  I  thought  you  would 
be  pleased ;  I  never  dreamt  that  you 
would  take  on  in  this  way.' 

1  And  after  all  the  trouble  I  took  and 
the  money  I  spent  to  have  that  wooden 
leg  made  under  my  own  directions — the 
best  that  man  could  make  or  money 
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buy!  Oh!  oh!'  Here  she  began  to 
sob. 

A  light  burst  upon  Dick.  Miss  Mali- 
phant,  then,  was  the  anonymous  donor 
of  the  wooden  leg!  If  he  had  only 
known  that  before  he  would  not  have 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  exchange  it  for 
a  cork  one  without  consulting  her.  But 
it  was  too  late  now. 

The  parson  again  intervened. 

1  Now,  my  good  people,  don't  you  think 
that  the  matter  can  be  settled  by  the  bride- 
groom's undertaking  to  discard  the  cork  leg 
after  the  ceremony  and  resume  his  wooden 
leg?  Do,  like  sensible  folks,  agree  to  that 
and  let  me  marry  you ! ' 

But  Miss  Maliphant  was  immovable.  She 
had  come  there  to  marry  a  man  with  a 
wooden  leg,  and  she  would  marry  no  one  but 
a  man  with  a  wooden  leg.  She  wasn't  going 
to  marry  Mr  Wharton  or  anyone  else  under 
false  pretences. 

Dick  took  her  aside  and  tried  his  powers 
of  persuasion.  But  it  was  no  use. 

'  No,  Mr  Wharton,  I  shall  not  marry  you 
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till  you've  got  back  your  wooden  leg.  Oh, 
it  was  cruel  of  you  to  part  with  it !  I  had 
grown  to  look  upon  it  as  my  own  property, 
bought  and  paid  for  with  my  own  money, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  me  to  think  that  a 
part  of  you,  at  anyrate,  belonged  to  me, 
even  if  I  couldn't  have  the  whole  of  you. 
And  I  used  to  sit  and  look  at  that  wooden 
leg  till  I  grew  quite  to  love  it,  and  now — 
and  now  you  go  and  throw  it  away,  and 
dare  to  come  and  ask  me  to  marry  you  in 
a  cork  leg  ! ' 

1  My  dear  Miss  Maliphant,  I  assure  you  I 
never  dreamt  that  you  were  the  generous 
donor  of  that  wooden  leg,  or  I  would  never 
have  thought  of  changing  it  for  a  cork  leg. 
But  surely  that  need  not  interrupt  the 
marriage  ceremony  ?  I  promise  you  faith- 
fully to  get  rid  of  the  cork  leg  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

'  No,  Mr  Wharton,  my  mind  is  made  up. 
I  shall  not  marry  you  unless  you  come  to  the 
altar  with  your  wooden  leg.  Miss  French 
and  Harry,'  turning  to  her  bridesmaid  and 
brother,  '  please  see  me  back  to  the  carriage.' 
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'You  are  two  very  stupid  people,  and  I 
am  disgusted  with  you,'  said  the  parson,  with 
a  snort  of  indignation  as  Miss  Maliphant 
with  her  escort  left  the  vestry.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Dick, — 

'And  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  Mr 
Bridegroom  ? ' 

'I  don't  know,'  said  Dick,  sulkily;  'but 
anyhow  there'll  be  no  marriage  to-day.' 

When  the  bridegroom  and  his  best  man 
got  out  of  the  church  and  were  alone  the 
latter  said, — 

'  I  warned  ye,  Dick,  it  was  a  risky  thing 
to  do — to  spring  a  surprise  upon  a  woman 
just  when  she's  standin'  up  to  be  married. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? ' 

'  Hanged  if  I  know ! '  replied  the  dis- 
consolate bridegroom.  '  She's  made  a  fool 
of  me.  I  sha'n't  dare  to  show  my  face  any- 
where along  the  road  again.  I  shall  just 
chuck  her  and  clear  out.' 

But  on  serious  reflection  this  plan  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Dick.  He  had  resigned 
his  seat  on  the  box  of  the  Holyhead  Mail, 
he  had  accepted  a  pension,  he  had  cut  him- 
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self  loose  from  all  his  old  life  ;  if  he  did  not 
marry  Miss  Maliphant  he  would  be  in  a  bad 
way  indeed. 

Once  more  he  and  Joe  Chandler  repaired 
to  London  on  secret  business.  This  time 
their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  cork  leg 
and  get  back  the  wooden  one,  which  had 
been  sold  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  other. 
And  a  rare  hunt  they  had  after  that  wooden 
leg,  for  the  original  vendor  had  disposed  of 
it,  and  for  many  days  Dick  and  Joe  were 
engaged  in  a  lively  chase  after  the  second 
purchaser. 

They  caught  him  up  at  last  in  Bath.  But 
he  was  at  first  by  no  means  inclined  to  part 
with  his  purchase,  and  the  unfortunate  Dick 
had  to  pay  smartly  through  the  nose  before 
he  recovered  the  lost  token  of  Miss 
Maliphant's  affection. 

It  was  three  months  after  the  frustrated 
wedding,  and  the  amusement  and  excitement 
that  it  caused  had  subsided.  Miss  Maliphant, 
outwardly  unchanged,  was  sitting  in  her  bar- 
parlour  alone  when  she  .was  startled  by  a 
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familiar  sound — the  sound  of  a  wooden  leg 
stumping  on  the  floor  of  the  passage. 
The  sound  came  nearer ;  her  heart  began 
to  beat  faster  Then  came  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

'  Come  in,'  she  said  all  of  a  tremble. 

The  door  opened  and  in  walked  Dick 
and — the  wooden  leg. 

*  Good  evening,  Miss  Maliphant.  I  hope 
I  don't  intrude,  as  Paul  Pry  says  ? ' 

Her  eyes  softened,  and  her  voice  was  a 
little  husky  as  she  answered, — 

1  No  intrusion,  Mr  Wharton.  You  are  as 
welcome  here  as  ever  you  were.' 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  Miss 
Maliphant,  and  I  will  take  you  at  your 
word  and  sit  down.' 

So  Dick  slipped  into  his  accustomed  chair, 
and  ostentatiously  thrust  his  wooden  leg  out 
on  the  fender. 

He  saw  Miss  Maliphant  glance  at  it  for  a 
moment  with  evident  approval.  Then  he 
took  courage  to  speak. 

'Miss  Maliphant — Margaret,  are  you 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and — 
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and — marry  me  ?     You  see,  I  have  complied 
with  your  conditions.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled. 

'  Yes,  I  see  you  have.  But,  Mr  Wharton 
— ah,  er — Richard,  if  I  may  call  you  so — I 
have  long  wanted  to  see  you  and  tell  you 
that  I  behaved  like  a  very  foolish  woman, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  annoyance  I 
must  have  caused  you.  But,  you  see,  I  was 
excited  and  hysterical,  and — and — the  sudden 
surprise — was — too — much  for  me.' 

'  Don't  speak  of  it,  Miss  Mai — Margaret, 
I  mean.  Here  I  am  now  with  the  wooden 
leg — will  you  take  me  ?  If  you  will,  I'll 
promise  that  I'll  never  spring  any  more 
surprises  on  you.' 

She  did  take  him,  and  did  not  repent  of 
it. 

But  they  were  not  married  at  Kensham 
Church. 


VIII 


THERE  was  no  lonelier  inn  to  be  found  in 
England  eighty  years  ago  than  the  Seven 
Thorns  on  Skip  Fell.  It  stood  on  a  wild, 
desolate  moor  at  the  summit  of  the  steepest 
hill  on  all  the  long  coach-road  from  London 
to  Edinburgh.  Travellers  in  the  day-time, 
after  toiling  up  that  weary  ascent — pretty 
nearly  two  miles,  all  against  the  collar 
and  most  of  it  like  the  roof  of  a  house- 
uttered  a  sigh  of  relief  as  they  reached 
the  top,  and  sighted  the  Seven  Thorns 
on  the  plateau  beyond  them ;  for  here  they 
found  the  sorely-needed  rest  and  refresh- 
ment for  man  and  beast.  But  few  who 
arrived  there  when  the  shades  of  night 
were  falling  cared  to  sleep  under  that 
lonely  roof,  with  no  other  human  habita- 
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tion  visible  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
stretch  over  the  bleak,  wind-swept  moor- 
land. 

On  an  evening  in  the  last  week  of 
November  1820,  a  post-chaise  and  pair 
reached  the  top  of  Skip  Fell,  and  was 
met  by  a  blinding  snow-storm.  The  horses 
struggled  on  to  the  Seven  Thorns,  and 
as  they  reached  the  door  of  the  hostelry 
the  traveller  in  the  chaise,  before  alight- 
ing, said  to  his  companion, — 

'  Thompson,  I  shall  go  no  further  to-night. 
I  am  nearly  frozen  to  death  as  it  is,  and 
I  really  cannot,  in  my  state  of  health, 
face  a  ten  miles'  drive  over  these  moors 
on  such  a  night.' 

'  Very  well,  Sir  Richard ;  I  will  order 
rooms,  though  I'm  afraid  the  accommoda- 
tion will  not  be  first-rate.' 

'  Never  mind  that ;  anything  will  be 
better  than  crossing  the  moors  in  this 
infernal  chaise,  ~with  the  chance  of  being 
stuck  in  a  snow-drift.' 

So,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  valet, 
Sir  Richard  Turton  stepped  shivering 
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out  of  the  chaise  and  entered  the  Seven 
Thorns. 

The  landlord  came  forward  obsequiously 
to  meet  the  new  arrival,  and  was  profuse 
in  his  assurances  of  the  comfort  and  hos- 
pitality which  the  travellers  might  expect 
under  the  roof  of  the  Seven  Thorns. 

The  said  landlord  was  named  James 
Nash  —  a  short,  sleek,  oily  man,  with 
sallow  face,  high  cheekbones,  and  small 
eyes,  which  had  a  shifty,  cunning  expres- 
sion in  them,  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence  in  anyone  who  was  at  all  a 
judge  of  faces. 

'  Show  me  to  your  best  sitting-room, 
please,'  said  Sir  Richard,  with  the  fretful 
impatience  of  an  invalid.  '  My  valet  will 
give  you  all  the  necessary  orders.' 

The  obsequious  landlord  showed  the 
way  to  a  cosy  room,  in  which  a  fire  was 
already  burning. 

'  On  a  night  like  this,  sir,'  explained  the 
host,  '  I  always  have  the  fires  lit  in  one  or 
two  rooms,  for  gentlemen  find  it  cold 
coming  up  on  the  fells.' 
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'  A  very  sensible  arrangement,'  said 
Sir  Richard,  evidently  mollified  by  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  room.  '  I 
shall  have  a  fire  in  my  bedroom  as  well, 
for  I  intend  to  stay  here  to-night.' 

The  landlord,  scenting  a  profitable  guest, 
bowed  in  his  servile  way  and  said,— 

'  Everything  that  I  can  do  to  secure 
your  comfort,  sir,  shall  be  done.' 

'  Then  leave  me,  please,'  said  Sir  Richard, 
'and  I  will  give  my  orders  to  my  valet.' 

When  the  landlord  had  bowed  himself 
out,  Sir  Richard  said, — 

'  Thompson,  that  fellow  makes  me  sick 
with  his  greasy  politeness.  He  might  be 
some  infernal  Spaniard  or  Italian.  One 
expects  such  cringing  servility  from  those 
foreign  beggars,  but  not  from  an  English- 
man. I  don't  want  to  see  him  again,  do 
you  understand  ?  —  and  I  shall  give  my 
orders  through  you.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  Richard  ;  I  understand.' 
1  Of  course   you   do,    Thompson  ;    I    pay 
you    to   understand   me,   and   carry  out   my 
wishes,    and    I    will    do  you    the  justice    to 
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say  that  you  are  worth  your  wages. 
You  suit  me  excellently  well,  Thompson.' 

'  I  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so,  Sir 
Richard.  I'm  sure  I  do  my  very  best  to 
please  you  and  serve  you  well.' 

'  Oh,  don't  start  blowing  your  own 
trumpet,  my  good  man,  or  else  I  shall 
begin  to  think  that  you  contemplate 
robbing  me !  I  don't  expect  from  any- 
one more  honesty  and  fidelity  than  he  is 
paid  for.  On  the  whole,  I  think  you  give 
me  my  money's  worth  in  that  respect, 
and  I'm  satisfied.' 

The  valet's  smooth,  dark  face  showed 
no  expression  but  one  of  submissive  atten- 
tion as  the  fretful  valetudinarian  delivered 
himself  of  this  cynical  speech,  but  just  for 
a  moment  there  was  a  glitter  in  his  eyes 
which  indicated  anything  but  affection  for 
his  master.  Sir  Richard  was  an  exacting 
and  none  too  generous  employer ;  but 
William  Thompson  had  discovered  that, 
if  judiciously  managed  and  humoured,  the 
crusty,  cynical,  irritable  baronet  could  be 
made  useful  and  profitable  —  to  his  valet. 
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So  he  wisely  held  his  tongue  now,  and 
having  received  Sir  Richard's  instructions 
for  dinner,  went  out  to  confer  with  the 
landlord. 

The  accommodation  at  the  Seven  Thorns 
proved  far  better  than  Mr  William 
Thompson  had  supposed  when  Sir  Richard 
first  expressed  his  intention  of  putting  up 
there  for  the  night,  and,  in  fact,  the  house 
was  in  every  respect  a  very  fair  specimen 
of  a  second-rate  coaching  inn.  The  cook- 
ing was  good,  the  wines  were  excellent, 
and  Sir  Richard,  after  doing  more  justice 
to  both  than  a  valetudinarian  might  have 
been  expected  to  do,  congratulated  himself 
on  his  decision  to  break  his  journey. 

His  valet,  too,  was  equally  satisfied, 
for  Mr  William  Thompson  was  a  gay 
Lothario  in  his  way,  a  devout  worshipper 
of  Venus,  and  to  his  delight  he  found  that 
the  waiting-maid  was  an  extremely  hand- 
some young  woman  of  affable  disposition. 
Thompson  was  a  good-looking  man,  with 
a  caressing,  ingratiating  manner  which  made 
him  a  favourite  with  women.  He  was  very 
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soon  on  excellent  terms  with  the  handsome 
waitress,  who  evidently  appreciated  the 
attentions  of  the  well-dressed,  polite  gentle- 
man's gentleman. 

Neither  master  nor  man,  therefore,  was 
sorry  when  the  next  day  turned  out  as 
bleak  and  wintry  a  one  as  ever  made  a 
traveller  appreciate  the  comforts  of  a  snug 
room,  a  blazing  fire  and  a  bottle  of  good 
wine,  and  feel  indisposed  to  change  them 
for  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the 
hardships  of  the  road. 

'  Thompson,'  said  Sir  Richard,  as  he 
looked  out  after  breakfast  from  his  window 
on  the  wide  waste  of  white  moorland  and 
the  thickly-falling  flakes  of  snow,  '  I  shall 
not  stir  from  here  till  this  snowstorm  ceases. 
I  find  the  place  decently  comfortable,  though 
my  bedroom  fireplace  seems  inclined  to 
smoke,  and  as  the  rooms  are  not  draughty, 
and  the  cooking  and  wines  are  fairly  good, 
I  might  be  in  far  worse  quarters.  We 
shall,  therefore,  at  anyrate  stay  the  night. 
I  suppose  the  mail  will  make  its  way 
through,  and  I  shall  give  you  a  letter  to 
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deliver  to  the  guard,  to  let  them  know  in 
Edinburgh  where  I  am,  and  why  I  am 
delayed.' 

1  Very  good,  sir/  said  the  valet.  '  I  will 
take  your  orders  to  the  landlord.' 

But  when  the  mail-coach  struggled  to 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  pulled  up  at  the 
Seven  Thorns,  it  was  an  odd  thing  that 
Mr  William  Thompson  quite  forgot  to  de- 
liver his  master's  letter  to  the  guard. 

Possibly  he  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  handsome  waiting-maid,  to  whom 
he  was  paying  the  most  marked  attentions. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  that 
day,  but  on  the  next  the  snow  ceased,  and 
a  gale  came  on,  driving  the  snow  in  clouds 
before  it,  and  piling  it  up  into  drifts.  Sir 
Richard  liked  the  prospect  of  continuing 
his  journey  less  than  ever,  and  decided  at 
anyrate  to  stay  another  night  at  the  Seven 
Thorns. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr  William 
Thompson  dined  alone  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  was  waited  upon  by  the  handsome 
young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  making 
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violent  love.  He  had  already  got  so  far 
as  to  call  her  by  her  pet  Christian  name, 
with  an  endearing  epithet  prefixed.  He 
had  drawn  for  her  a  most  alluring  picture 
of  his  own  position  and  prospects.  For 
many  years,  he  told  her,  he  had  been  the 
confidential  servant  and  companion  of  his 
present  master.  During  that  period  he  had 
put  by  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
Sir  Richard  had,  by  agreement  duly  signed, 
sealed  and  delivered,  bound  himself  to 
bestow  upon  his  faithful  valet  a  pension 
of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  or  one  thousand 
pounds  down  in  hard  cash.  His  discharge 
was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  Sir  Richard 
reached  Edinburgh.  William  Thompson 
hinted  that,  after  quitting  his  present 
service,  he  was  anxious  to  marry  and  settle 
down.  He  had  never  seen  a  woman  in 
his  life  whom  he  liked  better  than  'his 
darling  Tibbie.'  Would  she  be  his 
wife? 

He  had  just  led  up  to  this  climax  when 
the  coffee-room  door  opened  and  a  stranger 
entered — a  tall,  thin,  middle-aged  man,  of 
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military   air    and    rather    distinguished   ap- 
pearance. 

Tibbie  started  violently  at  the  sight  of 
him,  and  opened  her  mouth  as  if  to  utter 
an  exclamation,  but  the  stern  look  on  the 
stranger's  face,  apparently  frightened  her 
into  silence. 

1 1  can  have  a  bed  here,  I  suppose  ? '  he 
said. 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Tibbie.  Til  see  about 
ordering  one  for  you  at  once.  And  will 
you  please  to  take  dinner,  sir  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  but  get  me  a  bedroom  ready  first, 
with  a  fire,  for  I'm  wet  through  with  the 
snow,  and  want  to  change  my  clothes  at 
once.' 

As  Tibbie  went  out  at  the  door  a  look 
passed  between  her  and  the  newly-arrived 
traveller  which  showed  that  they  were  not 
such  strangers  as  they  pretended  to  be. 
Fortunately  for  William  Thompson's  peace 
of  mind,  he  did  not  detect  that  glance  of 
recognition  and  understanding.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  traveller's  voice  and 
appearance  which  struck  him  as  familiar. 
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When  and  where  had  he  seen  this  man 
before  ?  And  how  had  he  arrived  ?  No 
chaise  had  driven  up  to  the  door. 

This  last  question,  however,  was  answered 
as  the  stranger  came  forward  to  the  fire, 
for  he  wore  riding-boots  and  a  horseman's 
cloak,  and  had  evidently  ridden  far.  Keep- 
ing his  face  in  the  shadow,  Thompson 
said, — 

'  You  must  have  had  a  disagreeable  ride, 
sir?' 

The  stranger  turned  round  sharply,  looked 
hard  at  the  valet  for  a  moment,  and  then 
replied  brusquely, — 

'  Yes,  sir,  riding  is  not  agreeable  work  in 
such  weather  as  this.' 

William  Thompson  had  gained  his  object 
— he  had  had  a  good  view  of  the 
stranger's  face,  and  he  had  heard  his  voice 
distinctly. 

Muttering  to  himself,  '  Now,  what  evil 
luck  has  brought  him  here  ? '  he  rose  and 
left  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  Tibbie  re-entered  to 
light  the  candles.  Before  she  did  so,  the 
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stranger   stepped  forward,   closed   the  door 
carefully,  and  then  said, — 

'  Tibbie,  come  here  and  kiss  me.' 

The  girl,  with  rather  a  frightened  look 
on  her  handsome  face,  obeyed  him. 

'  Now,'  said  the  mysterious  stranger,  '  tell 
me  who  that  man  is  who  was  making  love 
to  you  when  I  came  in.' 

'  La !  Captain  Kershaw,  how  foolish  you 
are  !  He  wasn't  making  love  to  me — he  was 
telling  me  what  his  master  wanted  for 
supper.' 

'  Tibbie,  don't  tell  lies,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  Who  is  that  man,  I  ask  ? ' 

'  La !  Captain  Kershaw,  you  needn't 
speak  in  that  awful  voice  and  be  so  down 
upon  a  poor  girl  because  she  exchanges  a 
civil  word  with  a  stray  traveller.' 

'  None  of  your  prevarication,  Tibbie,  it 
won't  go  down  with  me.  The  man  was 
making  love  to  you,  and  I  want  to  know 
who  he  is.' 

'  And  what  right,  I  should  like  to  know, 
Captain  Kershaw/  quoth  she,  bridling  up, 
'  have  you  to  ask  that  question  ? ' 
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The  stranger  seized  her  wrist  in  a  grasp 
like  a  vice  and  said  fiercely,— 

'  Every  right,  by  heaven !  and  you  know 
it.  Come,  answer  me  at  once  ! ' 

'  Oh,  Captain  Kershaw,  you  hurt  me ! 
How  cruel  you  are !  He  is  a  valet  of  the 
gentleman  upstairs.' 

*  What  gentleman  ? ' 

*  He's   a   baronet,    and    his    name    is    Sir 
Richard  Turton.' 

He  let  go  her  wrist  and  muttered  thought- 
fully to  himself,— 

'  Sir  Richard  Turton !  Travelling  with 
a  valet !  That  must  be  the  very  man  I 
heard  of! ' 

To  Tibbie  he  said,— 

'  All  right,  my  pretty  one !  You  know 
very  well  that  I  love  you  too  much  to  hurt 
you.  But  you  should  also  know  by  this 
time  that  when  I  ask  questions  I  mean  to 
have  them  answered — truthfully  / ' 

What  more  he  might  have  said  was 
stopped  by  the  arrival  of  a  post-chaise,  with 
three  shivering  and  dejected  travellers,  who 
announced  their  intention  of  spending  the 
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night  under  the  roof  of  the  Seven  Thorns. 
As  they  entered  the  coffee-room  Captain 
Kershaw  said  in  a  lordly  tone  to  Tibbie,— 

'  I  want  the  very  best  dinner  you  can 
give  me,  and  tell  the  landlord  to  let  me 
have  a  bottle  of  the  best  champagne  and 
the  best  port  in  the  cellar.' 

With  that  he  marched  majestically  out  of 
the  room  to  his  bedchamber,  leaving  the 
three  new  arrivals  much  impressed  by  his 
aristocratic  manner  and  distinguished  ap- 
pearance. 

Five  hours  later  Captain  Kershaw  sat 
smoking  in  the  coffee-room  alone  before 
the  fire,  with  a  jorum  of  hot  brandy-and- 
water  by  his  side.  All  the  other  guests  had 
gone  to  bed,  for  it  was  eleven  o'clock. 
There  came  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

'Come  in,'  said  the  captain,  gruffly. 

And  Mr  James  Nash,  the  landlord, 
entered. 

'  Well,  captain,'  quoth  he,  '  glad  to  have 
the  honour  of  your  company  again.' 

'  Faith,  it's  rather  an  empty  honour  this 
time,  James,  for  I'm  in  bad  luck.  Haven't 
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a  guinea  to  bless  myself  with.  Got  any- 
body worth  anything  in  the  house  ? ' 

The  landlord  came  cautiously  forward, 
and,  dropping  his  voice,  said, — 

'  There's  a  baronet  here  with  a  pot  of 
money  about  him.' 

The  other^  roused  himself,  and  was  in- 
stantly on  the  alert. 

'  What !  a  fat  pigeon  to  be  plucked  ? ' 

'  He's  here  with  his  valet.  Seems  to  be 
an  invalid  from  all  I  can  make  out.  He 
was  pretty  bad  last  night,  and  I  heard  him 
give  directions  to  his  valet  to  send  a  letter 
on  to  Edinbro'  by  the  mail-coach  to  say 
that  he's  taken  ill  on  the  road  and  won't 
stir  from  here  till  the  weather  clears.' 

'  Where  have  you  put  him,  James  ? ' 

'  In  the  Blue  Room,  and  that's  how  I 
found  out  that  he  had  money  with  him 
and  overheard  his  talk  with  the  valet.' 

'  Ha  !  this  sounds  well ! ' 

'  He  keeps  the  valise  with  the  money  on 
the  chair  close  to  his  pillow,  but  from  the 
secret  door  you  can  reach  your  hand  in  and 
grab  it  without  waking  him.' 
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'  Humph  !  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  these 
confounded  invalids  sleep  lightly,  and  if  he 
should  be  awake  he  might  make  the  deuce 
of  a  row  before  I  could  quiet  him.' 

'  No,  captain,  none  of  that — no  quieting  ! 
I  draw  the  line  at  that.  If  you  won't  wait 
till  he  starts  and  stop  him  on  the  road,  you 
must  collar  the  swag  without  violence — d'ye 
hear  ? ' 

'  Oh  !  I  hear  well  enough.  But  you  were 
not  always  so  squeamish,  friend  James.  I 
suppose  the  thing  can  be  done  to-night  ? ' 

'  Well,  he  may  not  stay  over  to-morrow, 
and  I  should  say — chance  it  to-night.' 

'  Is  it  gold  he  has  about  him  ? ' 

'  I  think  so  from  the  weight  of  the  valise.' 

'Then  I'll  do  it  to-night.  I  am  so 
precious  hard-up  that  I  must  risk  some- 
thing, and  this  looks  a  simple  job.  Where 
does  the  valet  sleep  ? ' 

'  Well,  Sir  Richard  wanted  him  to  sleep 
in  the  next  room,  but  I  said  that  was  en- 
gaged, so  he  sleeps  three  doors  down  the 
opposite  passage.' 

'  I  know  the  bearings,  and  if  that  infernal 
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stair  doesn't  creak,  I  shall  nab  the  swag 
without  waking  him.  I  suppose  the  door 
is  all  right  ? ' 

'  Moves  as  accurate  as  clockwork,  and  as 
soft  as  velvet.  Not  a  sound.  I've  tried  it 
this  very  evening.' 

'  How  long  shall  I  give  him  to  get  to 
sleep  ? ' 

'  Oh,  he's  been  in  bed  these  two  hours, 
and  he  sleeps  pretty  soundly,  I've  listened 
and  heard  his  heavy  breathing.' 

'  Well,  I'll  give  him  another  hour.  Every- 
one in  the  house  will  be  fast  asleep  by  that 
time,  and,  if  necessary,  I  can  let  myself  out 
afterwards,  saddle  the  mare,  and  be  forty 
miles  away  before  anybody  is  astir.' 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
Seven  Thorns  was  wrapped  in  darkness. 
No  light  glimmered  anywhere,  no  sound 
disturbed  the  stillness  inside  the  house. 
Outside  the  wind  moaned  fitfully,  for  the 
gale  was  dying  down,  but  the  sleet  still 
beat  heavily  against  the  windows. 

In  Sir  Richard  Turton's  room  the  fire  had 
p 
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burned  low,  so  low  that  only  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  big  curtained  four-poster  could 
be  discerned  in  the  gloom. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  a  secret  door  in  the 
panelling  behind  the  bed  was  pushed  open  ; 
a  face,  masked  in  black  crape,  was  furtively 
protruded  through  the  opening,  then  a  head. 
The  mysterious  owner  of  the  head  paused 
and  listened  intently.  Not  a  sound  could 
he  detect ;  not  even  the  breathing  of  the 
sleeping  traveller.  He  reached  forward  his 
hand  to  the  chair  beside  the  bed,  and  felt 
carefully  over  it.  Backwards  and  forwards 
his  hand  went,  but  the  object  he  sought  for 
was  not  there. 

'  Damnation ! '  he  muttered  under  his 
breath.  '  Can  the  old  fool  have  put  it  under 
his  pillow  ?  All  the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  ! ' 

He  stepped  softly,  silently,  into  the  room, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  head  bent 
towards  the  pillow,  listening.  No  sound  of 
breathing,  no  movement  of  the  bedclothes. 
Was  the  traveller  lying  awake,  holding  his 
breath  and  ready  to  spring  at  him  the 
moment  he  approached  the  bed  ? 
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Captain  Kershaw  was  a  bold  and  reckless 
man  ;  he  had  done  many  a  deed  of  blood 
in  his  day,  and  never  hesitated  in  the 
execution  of  a  thing  he  had  once  planned ; 
but  he  hesitated  now.  The  strange  still- 
ness of  his  victim  puzzled  him.  Again  he 
listened,  but  his  ear  could  not  catch  the 
faintest  sound  from  the  bed. 

'  Well,  his  blood  be  on  his  own  head ! ' 
he  said  to  himself  fiercely  ;  and,  loosening 
the  knife  in  his  belt  with  one  hand,  he 
raised  a  dark  lantern  with  the  other  ;  then 
letting  a  tiny  ray  escape,  to  show  him  the 
position  of  the  sleeper's  head,  he  suddenly 
closed  his  fingers  with  a  grip  of  iron  on 
the  sleeping  man's  throat. 

There  was  no  resistance  ;  but  there  was  a 
queer  feeling  about  the  flesh  of  the  throat 
he  gripped,  and  something  moist  dropped 
on  his  hand. 

With  a  muttered  oath  he  loosed  his  hold, 
and  flashed  the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  full 
on  the  face  of  the  sleeper. 

With  a  half-stifled  cry  of  horror  he  fell 
back,  for  one  glance  at  the  face  on  the 
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pillow  showed  him  that  he  had  been— fore- 
stalled. 

Sir  Richard  Turton  lay  on  his  back,  his 
eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  blood 
oozing  from  his  mouth  and  nose  —  stark 
dead! 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Captain 
Kershaw  knew  what  fear  was.  He  stood 
trembling  in  every  limb,  with  his  gaze 
riveted  on  the  awful  spectacle  before  him. 

A  slight  noise  behind  him  caused  him  to 
turn  quickly  round. 

The  bedroom  door  was  open  and  a  man 
in  his  shirt  stood  there  with  a  pistol  levelled 
straight  at  Kershaw's  head  ;  then  in  a  slow, 
stern  whisper  came  the  words, — 

'  If  you  move  hand  or  foot  you  are  a 
dead  man  ! ' 

It  was  Sir  Richard's  valet,  William 
Thompson. 

Thompson,  with  one  hand  on  the  bell- 
rope  and  the  other  steadily  covering  Ker- 
shaw with  the  pistol,  was  master  of  the 
situation. 

The  trapped  robber  glared  fiercely  at  the 
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man  who  had  checkmated  him.  But,  ac- 
customed to  find  himself  in  tight  places, 
the  captain  was  not  the  man  to  surrender 
without  a  struggle.  After  the  first  moment 
of  surprise  and  consternation,  shaken  though 
his  nerves  were  by  the  ghastly  discovery  he 
had  made,  his  brain  became  clear,  and  the 
grim  resolve  to  escape,  somehow,  formed 
itself  in  his  mind.  With  a  movement  quick 
as  thought  he  dropped  the  lantern  and 
dashed  straight  at  the  valet ;  but  quick  as 
he  was  Thompson  was  quicker.  His  finger 
instantly  pressed  the  trigger  of  the  pistol, 
a  deafening  report  rang  out,  and  with  a 
deep  groan  Kershaw  dropped  on  the  floor, 
with  his  left  arm  shattered  just  above  the 
elbow. 

At  the  same  moment  Thompson  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice, — 

'  Murder  !  murder !  help  !  help ! ' 

The  report  of  the  pistol,  followed  by  the 
valet's  cries,  had  of  course  roused  the  whole 
house. 

The  first  to  appear  on  the  scene  were 
the  three  travellers,  who  had  arrived  that 
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evening,  each  with  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
Then  next  came  the  landlord,  white  as  his 
shirt,  and  behind  him  '  Boots '  and  one  or 
two  of  the  other  servants. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ? '  exclaimed  the 
three  travellers  in  a  breath  as  they  saw 
Thompson  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his 
master's  bedroom  with  a  smoking  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

'  Matter  ! '  exclaimed  the  valet.  '  Why,  I 
shot  that  villain  there  in  the  act  of  robbing 
and  murdering  my  master.' 

The  travellers  raised  their  candlesticks 
and  peered  into  the  room,  where  Captain 
Kershaw  lay  on  the  floor,  groaning  and 
weltering  in  his  blood. 

The  trembling  landlord  then  came  forward 
and  gasped  out, — 

'What  is  it,  Mr  Thompson?  Is  Sir 
Richard  hurt?' 

'  Hurt !  He's  dead  !  murdered !  and  that 
villain  there  on  the  floor  is  the  murderer.  I 
shot  him  in  the  act ! ' 

Then  the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  the 
bed,  from  which,  however,  they  recoiled  in 
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horror  as  they  saw  the  ghastly  face  of  the 
corpse. 

'  Landlord,'  said  the  valet,  who  was  the 
coolest  of  them  all,  and  alone  amongst  them 
seemed  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind, 
'  I  call  upon  you  to  arrest  that  man.  Don't 
let  him  escape ;  bind  him  hand  and  foot. 
He  shall  swing  for  the  cruel  murder  of  my 
master ! ' 

As  the  landlord  came  forward  in  re- 
sponse to  this  appeal,  shaking  in  every 
limb,  the  wounded  man  raised  himself 
with  difficulty  on  his  right  elbow,  and 
with  a  look  of  fiendish  hate  on  his  face, 
cried, — 

'  James  Nash,  you  treacherous  hound,  this 
is  your  doing ;  you  thought  to  forestall  me, 
did  you?  But,  by  God!  I'll  be  revenged. 
If  I  swing  I'll  take  good  care  that  you 
swing  with  me,  you  false-hearted,  cheating, 
treacherous  dog ! ' 

The  paroxysm  of  rage  exhausted  the 
captain's  strength,  and  he  fell  back  on 
the  floor  in  a  faint. 

The    landlord,    turning     his    white    face 
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towards  the  three  travellers  and  Thompson, 
said  in  trembling  accents, — 

'  Gentlemen,  I  call  God  to  witness  that 
this  man  lies.  I  am  as  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  this  dreadful  crime  as  a  babe 
unborn.  I  am  an  honest  man,  gentlemen, 
and  never  plotted  any  harm  against  this 
poor  murdered  gentleman,  or  any  human, 
being  in  my  life.' 

One  of  the  travellers — a  grave,  elderly, 
dignified  person — interposed  sternly, — 

1  We  do  not  want  your  protestations, 
landlord.  A  terrible  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted under  your  roof,  and  it  is  your 
business  to  see  that  the  perpetrator  of  it 
is  promptly  secured.  I  am  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Cumberland,  and  I  will  make 
out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  I  order  you 
to  send  a  mounted  messenger  at  once  to 
the  nearest  constable  and  have  him  con- 
veyed to  Carlisle  Gaol.' 

The  landlord  pulled  himself  together,  and, 
turning  to  '  Boots,'  said, — 

'  George,  rouse  the  ostlers !  Tie  this 
man's  legs,  and  lock  him  up  in  the  room 
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opposite,  and  let  Tom  take  the  brown  mare 
and  ride  off  to  Scaleby  for  the  constables 
and  a  surgeon  at  once ! ' 

'And  now,'  said  the  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
'  let  everyone  leave  this  room.  I  shall  lock 
the  door  and  keep  the  key  till  the  constables 
arrive.' 

The  frightened  inmates  of  the  house 
trooped  back  to  their  rooms,  but  there  was 
no  more  sleep  for  anyone  in  the  Seven 
Thorns  that  night.  With  scared  faces  the 
servants  clustered  together  and  spoke  in 
whispers  of  the  awful  tragedy  which  had 
come  suddenly  into  their  lives.  The  three 
travellers  dressed,  and  sat  together  dis- 
cussing the  subject  with  judicial  gravity. 
William  Thompson  and  Tibbie  were  alone 
in  Sir  Richard's  sitting-room.  The  hand- 
some waiting-maid  was  in  such  a  hysterical 
state  that  the  valet  found  it  necessary  to 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  to  comfort 
her,  and  with  her  head  resting  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  soft  voice  whispering  con- 
solation into  her  ear,  she  found  her  terrors 
lulled  and  her  fluttering  heart  soothed. 
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It  was  mid-day  when  the  chaise  containing 
two  constables  and  a  surgeon  from  Scaleby 
arrived.  In  company  with  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  they  entered  Sir  Richard's  room. 
The  surgeon  examined  the  body,  and  pro- 
nounced the  cause  of  death  to  be  strangula- 
tion. There  appeared  to  have  been  no 
struggle.  The  dead  man's  hands,  indeed, 
were  clenched,  but  the  bed-clothes  were 
scarcely  disturbed.  No  one  thought  that 
the  murderer  had  had  access  to  the  room 
otherwise  than  by  the  ordinary  door,  for 
James  Nash  had  stealthily  closed  the  secret 
door  in  the  panelling,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  any  such  aperture 
existed. 

The  wounded  man's  arm  was  then  dressed 
by  the  surgeon.  During  the  process, 
Kershaw  preserved  a  sullen  silence.  The 
Justice  of  the  Peace  made  out  his  warrant, 
and  the  constables  carried  off  their  prisoner 
to  Carlisle. 

At  the  coroner's  inquest  which  followed, 
a  verdict  of  '  Wilful  Murder '  was  returned 
against  Captain  Robert  Kershaw,  who  was 
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duly  committed  to  stand  his  trial  at  the 
next  Carlisle  Assizes. 

In  the  meanwhile,  William  Thompson 
had  followed  the  remains  of  his  master  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they  were  interred,  and 
had  accepted  with  becoming  humility  the 
compliments  paid  him  for  his  gallant  conduct 
in  securing  the  murderer.  Nor  was  he  the 
recipient  of  compliments  only  -  -  for  the 
baronet's  family  and  friends  recognised  his 
services  in  a  more  substantial  manner,  and 
rewarded  him  most  liberally  for  his  devotion. 

The  worthy  landlord  of  the  Seven 
Thorns  looked  forward  with  much  un- 
easiness to  the  trial  of  his  friend  and 
confederate,  Captain  Robert  Kershaw. 
That  Kershaw  would  denounce  him  as 
the  murderer  he  didn't  doubt,  but  he  did 
not  mind  that  so  much,  because  he  could 
swear  that  any  statement  of  Kershaw's 
was  a  lie  told  to  save  his  neck,  and  he 
knew  that  his  word  would  be  accepted 
before  that  of  a  fellow  caught  red-handed, 
with  a  past  career  which,  if  disclosed, 
would  be  enough  of  itself  to  hang  him. 
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Nash,  too,  had  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  beyond 
that  wild  denunciation  of  Kershaw's  to 
connect  him  with  the  crime.  Indeed,  he 
had  begun  to  feel  quite  safe  when  an 
event  happened  which  considerably  shook 
his  confidence. 

Tibbie  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Now,  Tibbie  had  been  the  captain's 
sweetheart,  and  though  she  had  appeared 
to  be  taken  with  Thompson,  yet  James 
Nash  sagely  conjectured  that,  woman-like, 
she  would  go  back  to  her  first  love  now 
that  he  was  in  peril  and  trouble.  What 
did  her  sudden,  mysterious  disappearance 
forbode?  Had  she  overheard  his  conversa- 
tion with  Kershaw  ?  Had  she  (terrible 
thought !)  seen  anything  ?  Would  she  ap- 
pear at  the  trial  as  a  witness  for  Kershaw? 
There  was  no  knowing  what  secret  in- 
formation the  girl  might  possess,  and  it 
was  certain  that  she  would  place  it  all  at 
her  lover's  disposal.  It  was  this  distracting 
thought  which  made  James  Nash  look  for- 
ward to  the  trial  with  dread. 
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At  last  the  eventful  day  arrived.  The 
Assize  Court  was  crowded,  for  the  case 
had  excited  intense  interest,  partly  from 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  crime,  partly 
from  the  remarkable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  murderer. 

Captain  Kershaw,  with  his  left  arm  in  a 
sling,  his  face  terribly  worn  and  haggard, 
was  assisted  into  the  dock  by  two  warders 
and  accommodated  with  a  seat,  for  he 
was  too  weak  to  stand.  His  woebegone 
appearance  excited  some  pity  among  the 
crowd,  despite  the  brutal  and  cruel  char- 
acter of  the  crime,  especially  among  the 
women,  for  he  was  a  handsome  man. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  proceeded  to  call 
witnesses.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
his  .two  fellow-travellers  gave  evidence  as 
to  what  they  had  seen,  and  told  how  the 
prisoner  had  been  caught  red  -  handed. 
The  landlord  was  then  called,  and  gave 
his  version  of  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  bedroom  after  the  house 
had  been  roused. 

He   was   asked,   in   cross-examination,  if 
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he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
prisoner. 

1  No,'  was  his  reply.  '  He  has  visited 
my  house  sometimes,  but  I  have  never 
been  intimate  with  him.' 

'  You  have  never,  for  example,  suggested 
a  crime  to  him — robbery  or  the  like?' 

'  Never ! '  said  the  landlord  of  the  Seven 
Thorns  emphatically. 

1  Then,  if  he  declared  that  you  connived 
at  this  particular  crime,  and  even  assisted 
in  it,  he  would  be  telling  an  untruth  ? ' 

1  Most  certainly  he  would.  I  know  too 
much  of  his  past  to  have  any  dealings 
with  him  beyond  those  of  landlord  and 
guest.' 

'  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
his  past  ? ' 

'  That  is  my  affair.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  the  case  worse  for  him  by  telling 
all  that  I  know  of  him.' 

As  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  dangerous 
witness  who  might  prejudice  the  jury 
against  his  client,  the  prisoner's  counsel 
paused,  and  then,  with  the  judge's  per- 
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mission,  conferred  for  a  moment  with  the 
prisoner  in  the  dock. 

The  result  was  that  counsel  did  not 
press  his  line  of  cross-examination,  and,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  of  any  importance  was 
elicited  from  crafty  James  Nash  ;  but  just 
as  he  was  leaving  the  witness-box  the 
prisoner  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  pointing  at 
Nash,  turned  to  the  judge  and  said,— 

'  My  lord,  I  know  it's  not  evidence, 
and  I  don't  suppose  anyone  will  believe 
me,  but  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven 
it  was  that  wretch  himself  who  did  the 
murder,  and  it  is  he  who  ought  to  be 
standing  where  I  am  now ! ' 

Then,  casting  a  look  of  speechless  fury 
and  hatred  at  the  witness,  he  sank  back 
again  into  his  chair.  James  Nash,  with  the 
drops  of  perspiration  standing  on  his  white 
face,  looked  as  abject  a  cur  as  ever  fled  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs  from  his  owner's 
whip  ;  but  he  plucked  up  courage  as  he  saw 
Kershaw  drop  into  his  seat,  and,  with  a 
sigh  of  intense  relief,  left  the  box.  The 
knowledge  that  Tibbie  was  not  to  be 
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called  as  a  witness  lifted  a  weight  from 
his  mind. 

And  now  there  was  a  rustle  of  expectancy 
in  court,  for  the  principal  witness  for  the 
prosecution — William  Thompson — the  dead 
man's  valet,  who  had  shot  down  the 
murderer  almost  in  the  act  of  murder — was 
next  to  be  examined. 

'  I  now  call  William  Thompson,'  said  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown. 

There  was  dead  silence,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  prisoner,  whose  eager  glance 
and  pallid  face  betrayed  his  anxiety. 

But  William  Thompson  did  not  answer 
to  the  call. 

Thrice  the  usher  summoned  him,  but  still 
the  chief  witness  for  the  Crown  made  no 
sign.  There  was  a  buzz  of  voices  in  court, 
and  every  man  was  asking  his  neighbour 
what  this  hitch  might  mean.  Where  was 
Thompson  ?  Why  had  he  not  turned 
up? 

Presently  the  judge,  addressing  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown,  said,— 

'  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  whereabouts  of 
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your  witness,  Mr  Patchett.  When  was  he 
seen  last  ? ' 

'  I  understand,  my  lord,  that  he  left 
Glasgow  three  days  ago,  and  he  should  have 
been  here  yesterday.  But  no  one  appears 
to  have  seen  him.5 

'  I  shall  have  to  adjourn  the  case,  then. 
We  cannot  proceed  without  the  most  import- 
ant witness  for  the  prosecution,  as  I  under- 
stand this  William  Thompson  to  be.' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  his  presence  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  he  is  my  most  important  witness, 
as  your  lordship  has  observed,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  complete  my  case  without 
him.' 

'Then  I  think,  Mr  Patchett,  I  will  ad- 
journ the  case  till  to-morrow,  though  it  is 
extremely  inconvenient  to  me  to  do  so.' 

'  I  see  no  other  course,  my  lord.' 

But  just  as  the  judge  rose  from  the  bench 
there  was  a  commotion  at  the  far  end  of  the 
court,  and  a  man  was  seen  trying  to  force 
his  way  through  the  crowd.  Seeing  the 
judge  about  to  leave  he  called  out, — 

'  My  lord,  I  have  important  evidence  to 
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give — most  important.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  be  sworn  ? ' 

The  judge  looked  down  towards  the  in- 
truder, on  whom  all  eyes  were  turned.  He 
was  a  young  man,  in  the  dress  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  his  appearance  was  striking.  The 
judge  at  once  ordered  the  usher  to  make  a 
way  for  him.  He  entered  the  witness-box, 
and  was  sworn. 

'  I  am  a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders,'  he  said ; 
'  my  name  is  Edward  Protheroe.  As  I  was 
travelling  from  Edinburgh  yesterday,  I  was 
called  to  attend  to  a  man  who  had  been  very 
dangerously  injured  in  a  carriage  accident. 
He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  a  clergyman, 
as  the  doctor  pronounced  his  injuries  fatal. 
He  gave  his  name  as  William  Thompson, 
otherwise  Stoddart.' 

At  the  mention  of  the  latter  alias  the 
prisoner  started  and  looked  surprised.  The 
witness  continued, — 

'  He  made  a  statement  to  me  which  I  put 
into  writing.  It  is  duly  signed  and  attested. 
But  it  is  his  particular  wish  that  he  should 
himself  be  in  court  when  it  is  read.  If  he 
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is  alive  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  He  had  not  many  hours  to  live  when 
I  left  him,  but  I  think  his  will  is  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  alive  till  he  has  told 
what  he  has  to  tell.  I  beg,  therefore,  my 
lord,  that  you  will  adjourn  the  Court  until  his 
arrival.' 

'The  statement  to  which  you  refer,'  said 
the  judge,  '  is,  I  presume,  the  evidence 
which  he  was  to  have  given  in  this 
case  ? ' 

'  That,  my  lord,  is  a  question  I  cannot 
answer.  I  do  not  know  what  evidence  he 
was  expected  to  give,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  divulge  the  statement  made  to  me  until 
he  is  present.' 

1  Very  well ;  then  I  will  adjourn  the  Court 
until  the  witness  arrives.' 

So  intense  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  clergyman's  extraordinary  statement 
that  not  a  soul  left  the  court,  for  everyone 
was  fearful  lest  in  his  absence  the  missing 
witness  might  arrive. 

More  than  an  hour  elapsed,  when  suddenly 
the  curtain  behind  the  bench  was  drawn  back, 
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and  the  judge  came  forward  and  took  his 
seat. 

Then  four  men  were  seen  carrying  some- 
thing, and  presently  they  emerged  bearing  a 
stretcher,  on  which  a  man  lay  extended. 
The  stretcher  was  laid  down  on  the  bench, 
just  above  the  jury  box.  A  woman  stood 
beside  it,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of 
the  recumbent  figure ;  her  head  was  bent, 
and  she  was  weeping  bitterly. 

The  judge  turned  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Crown. 

'  How  will  you  examine  your  witness,  Mr 
Patchett?  He  is  very  weak.  I  would 
suggest,  though  the  course  is  unusual,  that 
you  come  yourself  on  the  bench  and  ex- 
amine him  there.' 

'  I  will  do  so,  my  lord.' 

The  clergyman  had  taken  his  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  stretcher,  opposite  to  the 
weeping  woman ;  each  held  one  of  the 
prostrate  man's  hands. 

The  witness  was  sworn  as  William 
Thompson,  alias  Stoddart,  and  again  that 
name  seemed  to  startle  the  prisoner. 
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He  was  now  too  weak  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  but  he  motioned  to  the  clergyman 
to  read  the  written  statement  which  the 
latter  drew  from  his  pocket.  As  the 
Reverend  Edward  Protheroe  began  to  read 
the  woman  for  a  moment  raised  her  head. 
Simultaneously  the  landlord  of  the  Seven 
Thorns  and  the  prisoner  in  the  dock  ejacu- 
lated,— 

'  Tibbie ! ' 

Her  face  flushed,  and  she  glanced  for  a 
moment  at  the  prisoner,  but  the  next  instant 
her  eyes  fell,  and  thenceforward  her  gaze 
was  fixed  upon  the  dying  man,  whose  hand 
she  clasped. 

This  was  what  the  clergyman  read  :— 

1 1,  William  Thompson,  otherwise  Stod- 
dart,  knowing  that  my  last  hour  is  at  hand, 
and  that  I  have  not  many  hours  to  live,  do 
hereby  solemnly  swear  before  my  Maker 
that  Captain  Robert  Kershaw,  arraigned  for 
the  murder  of  Sir  Richard  Turton,  is 
innocent  of  that  crime,  so  far  as  the  actual 
commission  of  it  is  concerned,  though  I 
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believe  him  to  be  a  murderer  in  intent. 
It  was  I  who  murdered  my  late  master 
and  robbed  him  of  a  large  sum  in  gold 
half  an  hour  before  Captain  Kershaw 
entered  the  room.  I  knew  Kershaw  under 
another  name  and  was  intimately  associated 
with  him  some  years  ago.  When  I  saw 
him  at  the  Seven  Thorns  I  guessed  that 
he  was  there  for  no  good.  I  kept  watch 
over  him.  I  saw  the  landlord,  when  he 
thought  everyone  was  asleep,  go  to  the 
room  in  which  Kershaw  was  sitting.  I 
crept  down  and  listened,  and  heard  enough 
to  make  me  certain  that  they  planned 
robbing  my  master.  I  determined  to  fore- 
stall them,  for  I  had  before  made  up  my 
mind  to  rob  my  master  before  he  reached 
Edinburgh.  He  woke  just  as  I  was  re- 
moving the  valise  from  the  chair  by  his 
bed-side,  where  he  always  kept  it.  Then 
I  throttled  him,  and  escaped  to  my  room. 
I  kept  watch  and  surprised  Kershaw  under 
circumstances  which  pointed  so  clearly  to 
his  guilt  that  I  felt  certain  I  could  hang 
him.  I  was  on  my  way  to  give  the  evidence 
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against  him  which  would  have  sent  him  to 
the  gallows,  when  the  chaise  in  which  I 
was  travelling  with  my  wife  was  upset 
over  the  bridge,  and  my  ribs  were  so 
injured  that  the  doctor  told  me  I  could 
not  live.  They  took  me  to  an  inn,  and 
when  I  knew  that  I  could  not  live  I  told 
my  wife  the  whole  truth.  She  urged  me 
to  send  for  a  clergyman,  make  my  con- 
fession, and  so  save  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man.  I  have  done  so,  and  I  hope  to  die 
in  peace.' 

There  was  a  pause  when  the  Reverend 
Edward  Protheroe  had  finished  reading 
William  Thompson's  confession.  The 
silence  in  court  was  painful.  At  last  the 
judge  broke  it.  Turning  to  the  figure 
on  the  stretcher,  he  said, — 

'And  you  solemnly  swear  that  this  con- 
fession is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  ? ' 

'  I  do,  my  lord,'  said  the  dying  man  in  a 
faint  voice. 

'  Then,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,'  continued 
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the  .judge,  'after  hearing  this  extraordinary 
evidence  I  have  only  to  direct  you  to  acquit 
the  prisoner.  What  say  you,  gentlemen  ? 
Is  that  your  verdict  ? ' 

The  foreman  glanced  round  at  his  brother 
jurymen,  there  was  a  whispered  conference 
of  a  minute,  and  then  the  foreman,  standing 
up,  said, — 

'We  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  my  lord.' 

William  Thompson  had  signified  to  Tibbie 
that  he  wished  to  have  his  head  lifted  so  that 
he  could  see  the  jury.  With  her  help  and  a 
last  desperate  effort  of  his  own,  he  raised 
himself  into  a  half-sitting  posture.  The 
sweat  stood  in  beads  of  agony  on  his  fore- 
head ;  he  was  evidently  suffering  the  most 
frightful  pain.  But  as  the  words,  '  Not 
guilty!'  passed  the  foreman's  lips  a  look  of 
relief  came  over  his  face. 

'  Thank  God  ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  and  then  dropped  back  upon  the 
stretcher — dead. 


IX 

THE    SNOW-BOUND    CHAISE 

FOR  hours  the  snow  had  been  falling  heavily, 
and  the  air  was  still  thick  with  whirling 
flakes.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  snow,  snow, 
snow.  Here  and  there  a  single  tree  stood 
out  gaunt  and  black,  but  hedgerows  had 
disappeared,  and  farmsteads  were  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  white  waste  around 
them. 

The  Liverpool  Mail,  with  the  snow  above 
the  axles  of  its  hind  wheels,  was  slowly 
crawling  along  the  high  road,  when  Sam 
Allsopp,  the  guard,  heard  close  beside  him 
a  sharp  cry  of  '  Help ! ' 

He  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  cry  came,  and  peering  through 
the  dancing,  blinding,  dizzying  whirl  of 
249 
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flakes,  made  out  a  post-chaise  half-buried 
in  the  drifted  snow  which  filled  the  ditch 
by  the  roadside.  There  was  no  sign  of 
post-boy  or  horses,  but  through  the  open 
window  a  woman's  head  was  thrust,  and 
with  redoubled  vigour  a  shrill  voice 
cried, — 

'Stop!  stop  and  help  us  out!  Our  post- 
boy has  left  us.  We  shall  be  buried  in  the 
snow  and  frozen  to  death.  For  heaven's 
sake  help  us  out ! ' 

The  guard  stood  up  to  call  to  the  coach- 
man, but  at  that  moment  the  horses  plunged 
suddenly  up  to  their  necks  in  a  deep  drift, 
the  coach  gave  a  lurch,  and  Sam  Allsopp 
was  pitched  forward  against  the  tarpaulin 
which  covered  the  luggage  on  the  roof. 

For  the  next  half  hour  he  was  too  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  extricate  the  horses 
and  get  the  mail  under  way  again  to  pay 
any  heed  to  the  piteous  cries  which  came 
from  the  broken-down  chaise.  But  all 
the  efforts  of  himself,  the  coachman  and 
the  horses  were  unavailing  to  pull  the  coach 
out  of  the  drift. 
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'  She's  stuck  for  good  this  time,  Sam,'  said 
the  coachman.  *  We  must  get  the  'osses 
out  and  then  I'll  ride  off  and  see  if  I  can 
get  a  carter's  team  to  pull  her  out.' 

When  the  horses  had  been  unharnessed 
and  lugged  out  of  the  drift  and  the  coach- 
man had  ridden  away,  the  guard  suddenly 
bethought  him  of  the  buried  chaise. 
Turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  he  saw 
that  the  forlorn  inmates  had  already  found 
a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  one  of  the 
passengers  by  the  mail,  a  tall  young  man, 
who,  after  vigorously  clearing  away  the 
snow,  was  assisting  an  elderly  lady  to  alight. 
Immediately  behind  the  bonnet  of  this 
lady  appeared  the  head  of  a  second  lady, 
also  of  mature  age. 

'  Now  what's  his  game  botherin'  himself 
about  two  old  cats  like  them  ? '  said  the 
guard  to  himself. 

But  when  the  second  lady  had  been 
politely  assisted  out  of  the  chaise,  a  third 
appeared,  of  a  very  different  sort — a  young 
and  very  pretty  girl. 

Sam  Allsopp  whistled  softly. 
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'  Ha !  that's  the  secret,  then !     I  thought 

'  O 

a  good-looking  chap  like  that  wouldn't  be 
wastin'  himself  on  two  old  women.  'Tis 
the  young  un  as  is  the  bait.' 

But  the  two  elderly  ladies  had  no  such 
suspicions.  They  accepted  the  services  of 
their  gallant  rescuer  as  a  tribute  to  their 
sex,  and  did  not  detect  any  difference  in 
his  behaviour  to  them  and  their  young 
charge.  When  all  three  had  stepped  out 
of  the  chaise  and  were  standing  shivering 
on  the  snow,  the  lady  who  had  first  en- 
deavoured to  attract  the  guard's  attention 
looked  ruefully  round,  and  then  turning  to 
the  tall  young  man,  said,— 

'  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
helping  us  out  of  the  chaise,  sir ;  but  what 
are  we  to  do  next?  It  seems  a  case  of  out 
of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 

Before  the  young  man  could  reply  to  this 
poser,  the  guard  came  up  and  said, — 

'  Beggin'  your  pardon,  ladies,  but  where 
was  you  a-goin  ?  ' 

'  We  were  going  as  far  as  St  Dunstan's 
and  should  have  put  up  there  for  the  night. 
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Our  post-boy  left  us  three  or  four  hours 
ago,  and  said  he  would  be  back,  with  help 
to  drag  us  out,  within  a  couple  of  hours.' 

'  Found  the  tap-room  a  deal  too  comfort- 
able, I'll  go  bail,'  said  the  guard;  'and  I 
dessay  he's  as  drunk  as  Chloe  by  this 
time.' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  not !  He  would  never  leave 
us  to  our  fate  like  that !  Why,  it  would  be 
sheer  murder ! ' 

'  Post-boys  ain't  got  no  'earts,  ma'am,  nor 
no  feelins.  They  pretty  well  lives  in  the 
saddle,  and  all  the  feelins  is  jolted  out  of 
'em.  Lor'  bless  yer  'eart,  ma'am,  I  never 
seed  a  post-boy  yet  as  would  leave  his  hot 
gin  or  brandy  'on  a  day  like  this — not  to 
save  his  own  mother ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  believe  that !  They  cannot 
be  so  bad  as  you  think.  They  must  have 
some  human  feelings.' 

The  guard  laughed  sardonically  and  would 
probably  have  said  something  more  spiteful 
still  about  post-boys  as  a  class  had  not  the 
tall  young  man  interposed. 

'  I'm  afraid  our  worthy  friend  the  guard, 
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ladies,  is  a  cynic,  and  does  not  believe  in 
human  nature.  I've  no  doubt  your  post- 
boy is  doing  his  best  at  this  moment  to 
bring  assistance,  but  you  must  remember 
that  St  Dunstan's  is  quite  five  miles  distant, 
and  he  has  doubtless  found  it  difficult  to  get 
the  help  he  requires.  Meanwhile,  are  you 
willing  to  try  for  the  nearest  house,  or 
would  you  rather  wait  here  on  the  chance 
of  your  post-boy  returning  with  help  ? ' 

'  After  what  the  guard  has  said,  I  don't 
think  it  is  wise  to  wait.  But  have  you 
any  idea  how  far  the  nearest  house  is  ? ' 

'  I  know  this  part  of  the  country  well,' 
replied  the  tall  young  man,  'and  I  could 
lead  you  to  Squire  Kendall's,  Frendon 
Court,  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  at  the  outside  from  here,  if  you  would 
trust  to  my  guidance.' 

The  ladies  held  a  brief  consultation,  and 
decided  that  anything  was  better  than 
staying  where  they  were,  with  the  snow  still 
falling  heavily  and  night  coming  on.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  to  accept  the  young  man's 
guidance  to  Frendon  Court.  The  guard 
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undertook  to  look  after  the  chaise  until 
the  mail  was  extricated,  and  then  the  ladies, 
with  their  guide,  started  off  on  their  dreary 
tramp  to  Frendon  Court. 

A  weary  and  exhausting  walk  it  was, 
for  the  snow  was  thick  and  loose,  and 
every  now  and  then  they  sank  to  their 
waists  in  sudden  drifts ;  but  the  ladies 
were  pulled  out,  screaming,  by  their 
stalwart  guide,  and  on  they  plodded,  till 
in  the  dusk  the  lights  of  the  lodge  at 
the  entrance  to  Frendon  Court  gladdened 
their  eyes. 

Escorted  by  the  lodge-keeper  they  went 
up  to  the  house.  On  sending  in  their 
names,  with  their  reason  for  calling,  the 
squire  himself  came  out  at  once  to  offer 
them  his  hospitality. 

Squire  Kendall  was  a  jolly,  red-faced, 
white-haired  old  'buffer,'  a  perfect  type  of 
the  good  old  sporting  English  country 
gentleman  whom  one  reads  about  but  very 
seldom  sees,  for  the  type  is  pretty  well 
extinct.  His  wife,  too,  was  built  on  similar 
lines — a  large,  portly,  dignified  matron,  the 
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stateliness  of  whose  mien  was  tempered  by 
as  kindly  a  face  as  any  man-  could  wish 
to  see  beaming  upon  him.  She  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  hall  to  welcome 
the  forlorn  strangers. 

There  was  a  big  Christmas  house-party 
at  Frendon  Court,  for  the  squire  loved  to 
gather  guests  around  him  at  Yule-tide, 
especially  young  people,  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  three  ladies  and  their  guide 
quickly  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  girls,  all  interested  in  listening  to 
the  romantic  adventures  of  the  strangers. 

The  ladies,  it  was  ascertained,  were  the 
two  Misses  Fetherston  and  their  niece, 
Miss  Brandram.  The  tall  young  man  gave 
his  name  as  Mr  Walter  Steele.  In  the 
general  bustle  in  the  hall  a  little  episode 
occurred  which  was  noticed  by  no  one  but 
Mr  Steele.  Among  the  young  folks  who 
crowded  around  the  interesting  arrivals  was 
a  man  of  about  thirty,  of  striking  appear- 
ance— his  handsome  face  was  almost  as 
dark  as  a  Creole's,  and  his  tall,  slender 
figure  was  peculiarly  graceful.  As  he 
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pushed  forward  Miss  Brandram  gave  a 
start,  and  with  difficulty  suppressed  a  cry. 
For  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
gentleman  was  quite  as  much  disconcerted 
as  the  lady.  Both,  however,  recovered 
themselves  instantly,  and  gave  no  intimation 
by  word  or  look  that  they  had  ever  met 
before.  Walter  Steele  alone  detected  the 
glance  and  start  of  recognition,  but  he 
kept  his  discovery  to  himself. 

What  the  feelings  of  the  Misses  Fetherston 
would  have  been  had  they  known  that 
the  man  whom  their  niece  recognised  was 
none  other  than  Captain  Charles  Walpole, 
the  very  person  from  whom  they  were 
most  anxious  to  separate  her,  imagination 
shudders  to  contemplate.  For  Bessie 
Brandram  had  been  mixed  up  in  a  romantic 
love  affair  with  this  same  Captain  Walpole. 
Her  parents  strongly  disapproved  of  his 
suit,  but  Bessie  had  encouraged  him 
secretly,  and  the  two  had  agreed  to  elope. 
The  elopement,  however,  had  been  frustrated 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  Bessie  had 

been   sent    away    south    with    two    maiden 
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aunts,  who  were  to  take  her  to  a  remote 
country  place,  where  there  would  be  no 
likelihood  of  her  renewing  her  acquaint- 
ance with  Captain  Walpole.  The  Misses 
Fetherston  had  never  seen  their  niece's 
lover,  and  were,  therefore,  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  identity  with  the  hand- 
some gentleman  who  stood  among  the 
throng  of  guests  that  assembled  to  greet 
the  strangers. 

Bessie  had  kept  her  countenance  wonder- 
fully well,  and  her  self-control  had  stood 
the  severe  test  admirably.  But  there  was 
a  severer  trial  in  store  for  her.  When  the 
hospitable  hostess  of  Frendon  Court  had 
attended  to  the  wants  of  her  unexpected 
guests,  and  provided  them  with  dry  attire, 
she  awaited  their  arrival  in  the  drawing- 
room.  In  due  course  the  three  ladies 
appeared,  and  there  were  formal  introduc- 
tions all  round.  Bessie  Brandram  braced 
herself  up  to  face  her  lover  without  a  sign 
of  recognition  in  her  eyes.  But,  to  her 
intense  surprise,  he  was  introduced  to  her 
not  as  Captain  Charles  Walpole,  but  as 
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Mr  Claude  Westropp.  For  a  moment  a 
look  of  blank  astonishment  came  into  her 
face,  and,  forgetting  the  part  she  had 
schooled  herself  to  play,  she  stared  at  her 
lover  with  a  troubled,  anxious  expression 
in  her  face,  till  she  saw  his  cheeks  flush  ; 
then  she  remembered  where  she  was,  blushed 
crimson,  but  had  the  self-command  to  say,— 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mistook  you  for 
a  moment  for  someone  I  know.' 

'  I'm  only  too  proud  to  have  enlisted 
your  interest  even  by  a  mistake,'  answered 
Mr  Westropp,  gallantly,  but  his  manner 
was  confused,  and  Walter  Steele,  who  was 
eyeing  them  narrowly,  was  confirmed  in 
his  suspicions  that  these  two  had  not  only 
met  before,  but  had  some  secret  which 
disturbed  them  both. 

As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  their  ad- 
venturous walk  through  the  snow,  the 
Misses  Fetherston  bethought  themselves  of 
their  belongings  left  in  the  chaise  and 
began  to  be  alarmed  for  the  safety  of 
their  luggage.  The  snowstorm  still  con- 
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tinued,  but  Mr  Steele  volunteered  to  lead 
a  party  of  the  squire's  men-servants  to  the 
spot  where  the  chaise  lay.  Mr  Claude 
Westropp  joined  the  expedition. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  they  found 
that  the  Liverpool  Mail  had  been  dragged 
out  of  the  drift  by  a  team  of  cart-horses, 
but  the  chaise  still  lay  in  the  place  where  it 
had  stuck — almost  submerged  beneath  the 
drifted  snow. 

The  spades  which  the  men  had  brought 
soon  cleared  away  the  snow,  and  Mr 
Walter  Steele  pulled  open  the  door,  whilst 
a  man  behind  him  held  up  a  lantern.  He 
had  been  particularly  directed  by  the 
Misses  Fetherston  to  look  for  a  small 
leather  case  under  the  seat  which  con- 
tained valuable  jewellery.  As  he  stooped 
to  search  for  the  case,  he  suddenly  started 
back  and  exclaimed, — 

'Hulloa!  there's  someone  in  here;  give 
me  the  lantern  ! ' 

When  he  threw  the  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  chaise  he  saw  that  the  occupant 
was  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
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Mr  Steele  seized  her  by  the  arm  and 
shook  her. 

'  Who  are  you,  and  how  did  you  come 
here  ? '  he  asked. 

But  the  only  reply  was  a  deep 
groan. 

Peering  forward  he  saw  that  the 
woman's  face  was  ghastly  white,  and 
that,  though  decently  dressed,  she  was 
evidently  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation. 

He  addressed  her  again,  but  she  only 
moaned  in  a  feeble  voice, — 

'  Let  me  die !  let  me  die ! ' 

'  Has  anyone  got  a  flask  with  him  ? ' 
asked  Mr  Steele. 

1  Yes,  I  have,'  said  Mr  Claude  Westropp, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  handed  to  the  other 
a  brandy  flask. 

As  Mr  Steele  put  the  flask  to  the 
woman's  mouth  and  forced  her  to  drink 
some  of  its  contents,  Westropp  peered 
over  his  shoulder,  then  with  a  start  ex- 
claimed,— 

'Good  God!' 

Mr    Steele    turned    his    head    round    to 
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see  what  had  caused  the  exclamation.  At 
the  same  moment  the  woman  opened  her 
eyes,  and  they  fell  on  Westropp's  face, 
which  was  thrown  into  strong  relief 
with  the  light  of  the  lantern  full  upon 
it. 

She  raised  herself  with  a  spasmodic 
effort,  and  said  almost  with  a  scream,— 

'  Claude  !  Claude !  Have  you  come  at 
last  to  save  me  ? ' 

Westropp,  with  a  smothered  oath, 
hurriedly  withdrew  his  head. 

'  Ah ! '  sighed  the  woman  in  despair, 
1  it  was  only  a  dream,  only  a  dream ! ' 
and  sank  back  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

1  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  woman  ?  ' 
asked  Walter  Steele  in  a  low,  stern  voice. 
'  She  seems  to  recognise  you.' 

'Know  her?  Not  I!  Never  saw  her 
face  before  in  my  life.  Some  half-crazed 
tramp,  I  suppose ! ' 

1  Tramp  or  no  tramp,'  said  Steele,  '  we 
can't  leave  her  here  to  die.  Here,  some 
of  you  men  come  and  help  me  to  get 
this  woman  out.' 
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They  took  off  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
chaise,  and  on  this  improvised  stretcher 
the  woman  was  carried  to  Frendon  Court. 

Her  arrival  there  caused  great  commo- 
tion. She  was  evidently  fearfully  ill,  per- 
haps dying,  and  it  was  impossible  to  send 
for  any  doctor.  But  Walter  Steele  settled 
that  difficulty. 

*  I  am  a  doctor,'  he  said.  '  There  is 
no  need  to  distress  yourself,  Mr  Kendall ; 
I  will  attend  to  the  woman  myself.' 

'Do  all  you  can  for  the  poor  creature, 
then,  Dr  Steele ;  and  anything  she  re- 
quires be  sure  to  ask  for  and  you  shall 
have  it.  Do  you  think  she  will  live  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  say  yet,  Mr  Kendall,  until  I 
have  made  a  diagnosis  of  the  case.  I 
should  like  to  be  left  alone  for  a  few 
minutes.' 

The  woman  had  been  placed  in  one 
of  the  servants'  bedrooms,  a  fire  had 
been  lit,  and  the  doctor  was  left  alone 
with  his  patient.  The  baby  had  been 
taken  away  from  her,  and  was  being 
nursed  and  warmed  in  the  housekeeper's 
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room,  with  a  crowd  of  admiring  and 
sympathetic  maids  around  it.  The  poor 
mother  was  unconscious  of  the  removal  of 
her  child,  for  from  the  time  they  lifted 
her  out  of  the  chaise  she  had  been  in- 
sensible. 

One  thing  struck  the  doctor  as  remark- 
able— the  woman's  right  hand  was  thrust 
into  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  was 
tightly  clenched  there.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  withdrew  the  hand ; 
when  he  did  so  and  loosened  the  fingers, 
a  strip  of  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  He 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  spread  it  open, 
and  as  he  read  the  words  upon  it  he 
was  unable  to  suppress  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment. 

*  What  an  extraordinary  thing ! '  he 
muttered.  '  I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  strange ! ' 

Then  he  folded  the  paper  up  and  placed 
it  carefully  in  his  breast-pocket. 

Claude  Westropp  sat  musing  by  the 
fire  in  his  bedroom.  It  was  long  past 
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midnight,  but  he  felt  no  inclination  to 
sleep,  for  many  things  had  happened  that 
evening  to  give  him  cause  for  reflection. 
Suddenly  a  tap  at  the  door  roused  him 
from  his  reverie.  He  listened  for  a 
moment.  Could  his  ears  have  deceived 
him  ?  Who  on  earth  could  possibly  want 
him  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ?  Whilst 
he  was  debating  whether  he  had  really 
heard  the  knock  or  only  dreamt  that  he 
had,  there  came  such  an  unmistakable 
sharp  rap  that  he  started,  jumped  to  his 
feet,  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Dr  Steele. 

'What  —  what  do  you  want?'  he 
stammered. 

' 1  wish  to  speak  with  you  for  a  moment, 
Mr  Westropp  ;  allow  me,  please,  to  come  in.' 

'  Oh,  come  in,  pray ! '  said  the  other, 
sulkily ;  '  though  I  can't  imagine  what 
you  can  possibly  want  with  me  at  this 
hour  of  the  night.' 

The  doctor  entered,  closed  the  door 
carefully  behind  him,  and  then,  looking 
Westropp  full  in  the  face,  said,— 
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'  Mr  Westropp,  do  you  still  deny  any 
knowledge  of  that  unfortunate  woman  ? ' 

Westropp's  face  blanched.  For  a 
moment  he  hesitated,  then  said, — 

' May  I  ask,  Dr  Steele,  why  you  ask 
the  question,  and  what  right  you  have 
to  put  it?' 

'  The  woman  is,  I  think,  dying,  Mr 
Westropp ;  she  may  not  live  many  hours. 
But  she  has  recovered  consciousness, 
and—' 

4  What  can  it  possibly  matter  to  me  ? ' 
broke  in  Westropp,  angrily.  '  I  have  told 
you  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  woman, 
and—' 

*  I  must  take  leave  to  doubt  that  state- 
ment, Mr  Westropp.' 

'  Sir ! '  said  Westropp,  flushing  scarlet. 
'  I  am  not  accustomed  to  have  my  word 
doubted.  I  won't  stand  such  an  insult 
from  you  or  any  man  breathing ! ' 

'Again  I  ask  you,  Mr  Westropp,'  said 
the  doctor  in  cold,  incisive  tones,  '  whether 
you  will  come  and  see  this  woman  before 
she  dies.' 
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'  And  again  I  tell  you,  Dr  Steele,  that 
I—' 

'  Don't  say  that  you  know  nothing  of  her 
in  face  of  this,  Mr  Westropp.' 

And  as  he  spoke  Dr  Steele  drew  from  his 
breast-pocket  the  strip  of  paper  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  woman's  fingers,  and 
opened  it. 

'What — what  is  that?'  asked  Westropp, 
in  faltering  tones,  as  his  face  turned  a  leaden 
grey  ;  '  let  me  have  it ! ' 

'  No,  I  prefer  keeping  it  in  my  own  hands. 
You  can  see  very  well  what  it  is  without 
handling  it.  Now,  do  you  persist  in  stating 
that  you  know  nothing  of  this  woman  ? ' 

Westropp  turned  his  back  upon  his  in- 
terrogator, and  was  silent. 

'  You  refuse  to  come,  then  ? '  said  the 
doctor  after  a  long  pause. 

'  Yes,    I   do ! '  replied   Westropp,  sharply. 

'  Very  well ;  I  cannot  compel  you  to  come, 
but  if  anything  happens  to  this  poor  woman 
I  warn  you  that  I  shall  not  conceal  what  I 
know.' 

And  with  that  the  doctor  left  the  room. 
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A  few  minutes  later  Westropp  cautiously 
opened  the  door  and  stole  softly  along  the 
passage  to  the  room  in  which  the  dying 
woman  lay. 

The  door  was  ajar ;  he  could  see  the  bed 
and  the  doctor  bending  over  the  prostrate 
figure.  He  listened  intently  and  heard 
Steele  say, — 

'  But,  my  good  woman,  don't  you  under- 
stand you  have  made  a  mistake  ?  This 
paper  is  the  certificate  of  your  child's  birth, 
with  your  name  and  your  husband's  in- 
scribed, it  is  true ;  but  that  will  not  prove 
your  marriage.' 

'  But  I  had  them  both,  doctor ! '  wailed  the 
dying  woman — '  I  had  them  both !  I  must 
have  dropped  the  other  in  the  chaise ! ' 

'  Well,  calm  yourself  now,  I  will  myself  go 
and  look  for  it  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight.' 

Westropp  waited  to  hear  no  more.  A 
sudden  hope  gleamed  in  his  mind.  There 
was  a  chance  yet  that  he  might  possess  him- 
self of  the  damning  document,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  which  would  ruin  him. 
No  one  but  this  woman  and  himself  knew 
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where  the  marriage  had  been  celebrated ;  if 
he  could  get  hold  of  the  marriage-lines  and 
destroy  them,  the  most  important  evidence 
against  him  would  be  effaced.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  a  desperate  course. 
He  must  search  the  chaise  before  Dr  Steele 
could  get  there. 

The  doctor  sat  up  till  daybreak  with  his 
patient,  whose  life  hung  by  such  a  slender 
thread  that  only  incessant  care  kept  it  from 
breaking.  Then  he  called  up  the  elderly 
lady's-maid,  who,  having  had  experience  in 
nursing,  had  volunteered  to  assist  him,  and, 
committing  the  patient  to  her  care,  set  out 
for  the  chaise. 

When  he  reached  it  he  was  surprised  to 
find  a  broken  hurdle  stuffed  with  furze  lying 
by  the  steps,  and  the  marks  of  footprints  all 
around. 

He  looked  into  the  chaise ;  there  was 
someone  there  bending  down. 

'  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  want 
there  ? '  he  asked  in  a  sharp,  imperative 
tone. 
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There  was  no  answer. 

'  Westropp,  is  that  you  ?  Come  out  at 
once!  I  know  what  your  game  is.' 

Still  no  reply. 

He  seized  the  man  by  the  shoulders  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  chaise. 

'Ha,  I  thought  so!  It  is  you,  Westropp, 
you  scoundrel ! ' 

He  twisted  his  hand  in  the  back  of  the 
man's  coat  collar,  and  with  a  vigorous  pull 
swung  him  out  into  the  snow.  Then  he 
started  back  in  horror.  The  man's  face 
was  purple  and  swollen ;  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head.  He  bent  down 
over  him,  felt  his  heart,  and  found  that  he 
was  stone  dead.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  been  strangled — but  by  whom  ? 

Dr  Steele  searched  the  chaise.  On  the 
floor  lay  the  marriage  certificate  of  which 
both  he  and  Westropp  had  determined  to 
gain  possession ;  the  cushions  were  dis- 
turbed ;  the  window  on  the  opposite  side 
was  smashed  ;  there  had  evidently  been  a 
struggle.  But  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
who  Westropp's  antagonist  had  been. 
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Then  he  examined  the  body  again. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Westropp  had 
been  murdered  and  robbed.  His  pockets 
were  turned  out,  and  the  studs  had  been 
torn  from  his  shirt.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  doctor  to  do  but  to  start  back  to 
Frendon  Court  at  once  and  obtain  assistance 
to  remove  the  body  there.  He  took  the 
certificate,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  set 
off  on  his  melancholy  journey. 

The  news  had  to  be  broken  to  Squire 
Kendall,  and  Dr  Steele  sent  a  message  to 
him  to  say  that  he  wished  to  see  him  at  once 
in  the  library  on  a  matter  of  urgent  im- 
portance. 

The  squire  came  down  in  his  dressing-gown. 

'  Ah,  doctor  ! '  he  said,  on  entering  the 
library.  '  Bad  news,  I  fear ;  the  poor  woman 
is  dead,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Worse  news  than  that,  Mr  Kendall,  I 
regret  to  say.  You  must  prepare  yourself 
for  a  terrible  shock.' 

The  squire's  rosy  gills  turned  pale. 

'  What — what  is  it,  Dr  Steele  ?  Let  me 
know  the  worst  at  once  ! ' 
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Then  the  doctor  told  him  of  the  awful 
fate  of  Westropp. 

The  squire  listened  with  a  face  blanched 
with  horror. 

1  This  is  awful — awful ! '  he  stammered 
out  at  last.  '  Poor  Brenda !  poor  Brenda ! 
How  shall  we  ever  break  it  to  her  ? ' 

Dr  Steele  looked  at  the  squire  in 
amazement. 

'  Miss  Brenda !     Why  Miss  Brenda  ?  ' 

'She  was  engaged  to  Mr  Westropp/  said 
the  squire,  simply. 

'Engaged  to  Mr  Westropp!'  repeated 
the  doctor  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

'  Yes,  we  have  known  him  for  some  time. 
He  proposed  two  days  ago,  was  accepted, 
and  my  wife  was  about  formally  to  an- 
nounce the  engagement  to  our  friends. 
Oh,  this  is  terrible !  How  can  we  break 
it  to  them  ?  ' 

The  doctor  was  silent ;  strong  man  as  he 
was,  he  felt  staggered  by  this  last  tragic 
complication. 

But  seeing  the  squire's  terrible  distress, 
he  mastered  his  own  feelings  and  gave 
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his  stricken  host  wise  and  thoughtful 
counsel. 

Then  he  went  to  see  his  patient ;  she 
was  sinking  fast,  but  she  turned  her  dim 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  look  of  intelligence 
when  he  entered.  He  dismissed  the 
maid. 

'  Yes,  I  have  got  it,'  he  said,  answering 
the  eager  interrogation  in  her  look.  '  See, 
here  it  is  ! ' 

She  was  too  weak  to  lift  her  hand  to  take 
it ;  but  he  held  it  close  to  her  so  that  she 
could  distinguish  the  words.  A  smile  passed 
over  her  wan  cheeks.  Then  her  head  sank 
back  on  the  pillow,  and  with  a  long  sigh  her 
life  passed  from  her. 

Dr  Steele  kept  his  secret.  No  one  at 
Frendon  Court  ever  guessed  that  Claude 
Westropp  had  been  the  husband  of  the  poor 
waif  and  stray  who  died  there  under  such 
tragic  circumstances.  The  squire  and  his 
wife  took  the  child  under  their  own 
care. 

The  murderer  of  Claude  Westropp  was 

never   discovered.     A   heavy   fall   of    snow 

s 
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obliterated  his  tracks.  It  was  surmised  that 
he  was  a  tramp,  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  empty  chaise,  placed  a  hurdle  which  he 
had  torn  up  from  an  adjacent  field  to  replace 
the  door  which  had  been  used  as  a  stretcher 
to  carry  the  dying  woman  away,  and  that 
when  Westropp  had  disturbed  him,  he  had 
set  upon  him  and  strangled  him  ;  then  robbed 
him  and  fled. 

Dr  Steele  accounted  for  his  own  visit  to 
the  chaise  by  explaining  that  he  had  gone 
there  to  look  for  a  valuable  paper  which  his 
patient  had  told  him  she  had  left  there. 
Asked  what  the  paper  was,  he  said  it  was 
her  marriage  certificate.  Had  he  found  it  ? 
No.  Could  he  account  for  Mr  Westropp's 
going  to  the  chaise  ?  No,  unless  it  were  to 
search  for  a  ring  which  he  had  lost  there 
when  assisting  to  remove  the  woman. 
This  suggestion  was  doubtfully  received 
by  the  coroner  at  the  inquest,  but  as 
there  was  no  better  theory  put  forward  it 
was  accepted,  and  a  verdict  of  '  Wilful 
Murder  by  some  person  unknown '  was 
returned  by  the  jury. 
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Dr  Steele  salved  his  conscience  for 
suppressing  the  truth  by  the  reflection  that 
he  thereby  spared  two  women — Bessie 
Brandram  and  Brenda  Kendall — from  shame 
and  anguish.  But  it  was  the  former  that  he 
was  most  anxious  to  shield.  He  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  He  only 
guessed  her  connection  with  Claude 
Westropp.  Two  years  later  she  became 
his  wife  and  then  confided  to  him  her 
secret ;  but  he  never  told  her  his,  and, 
indeed,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should. 


X 

THE    FIFTH    '  INSIDE  ' 

AT  half-  past  seven  o'clock  on  a  raw 
December  morning  a  party  of  four  sat 
down  to  a  piping  -  hot  breakfast  in  the 
commercial  room  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth, 
Aldersgate  Street.  There  was 'a  roaring 
wood  fire  in  the  capacious  grate,  the  candles 
were  lit,  and,  though  the  grey  dawn  was 
glimmering  through  the  drawn  curtains,  the 
room  looked  cosy  and  comfortable  enough 
to  reconcile  any  man  to  the  untimely  leav- 
ing of  his  bed.  A  glance  at  the  table  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  all  lingering 
regrets  for  warm  sheets  and  blankets.  The 
great  smoking  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  at  one 
end,  the  grilled  fowl  and  kidneys  at  the 
other,  the  piles  of  hot  buttered  toast,  the 
steaming  cups  of  fragrant  coffee  would  have 

276 
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made  the  veriest  sluggard  glad  that  he  had 
conquered  the  lazy  impulse  to  bury  his  head 
in  his  pillow  and  let  the  coach  and  all 
things  mundane  slide. 

The  quartette  that  sat  down  to  the  meal 
was  well  qualified  to  do  it  justice ;  good 
trenchermen  all,  and  as  jolly  a  batch  of 
Britons  as  you  would  have  come  across  in 
a  long  day's  march. 

Yet  the  odd  thing  was  that  ten  minutes 
previously  they  had  all  been  strangers  to 
one  another.  But  the  discovery  had  been 
quickly  made  that  all  four  were  bound  to 
Bath  by  the  morning  coach,  that  they  were 
all  '  gentlemen  on  the  road,'  as  bagmen  then 
styled  themselves,  and  that  they  were  all 
inside  passengers. 

'  Well,  now,'  said  a  little  stout  man,  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  his  fellow-travellers 
as  James  Tompkins,  and  whose  rubicund 
face  and  twinkling  eyes  indicated  a  merry 
temperament  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  '  I  call  this  a  piece 
of  real  good  luck  that  we  four  should  meet 
together  like  this,  all  bound  for  the  same 
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place,  and,  though  strangers  till  now,  all, 
I  think,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  of 
the  same  good  sort.  We  shall  make  as 
pleasant  a  party  as  ever  travelled  by  coach.' 

He  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork  and 
rubbed  his  hands  as  he  spoke.  His  op- 
posite companion,  Mr  Samuel  Brookes,  re- 
plied with  a  laugh, — 

1 1  don't  doubt  it,  sir,  I  don't  doubt  it. 
My  experience  is  that  perfect  strangers,  if 
their  tastes  are  alike,  get  on  far  better  than 
old  acquaintances  on  a  journey.  They're 
all  fresh  and  new  to  one  another,  you  see, 
and  none  of  them  knows  what  surprises  his 
neighbour  may  have  in  store  for  him.' 

The  other  two  members  of  the  party,  Mr 
John  Dutton  and  Mr  George  Dawson,  were 
too  deeply  engrossed  in  their  breakfast  to 
be  loquacious,  but  they  briefly  indicated 
their  complete  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed.  After  breakfast  all  four 
were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  themselves 
and  one  another,  and  full  of  pleasurable  an- 
ticipations of  the  long  journey  before  them. 

When,    however,     Messrs    Dawson    and 
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Button  had  left  the  breakfast-room  to  look 
after  their  traps,  and  the  other  two  were 
alone,  the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  Mr  James  Tomp- 
kins's  statements  that  they  were  all  perfect 
strangers  to  one  another.  For,  after  looking 
cautiously  round  and  ascertaining  that  the 
door  was  shut,  Mr  Tompkins  turned  to  Mr 
Samuel  Brookes  and  said  in  a  confidential 
whisper, — 

'  Nothing  could  suit  us  better,  Sam  ;  these 
two  jolly  cocks  are  the  very  chaps  for  us ; 
we  can  just  play  with  them  as  we  please ! ' 

'  Right  you  are,  Jemmy,  my  boy ;  but, 
mind  you,  I  leave  all  that  part  of  the  game 
to  you  —  you've  got  to  do  the  convivial 
business  and  all  that.' 

'  You  trust  me,  Sam,  I'll  fix  that  all  right. 
All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  play  up  to  me.' 

The  door  opened  and  '  Boots '  put  in  his 
head. 

'  Only  five  minutes  before  the  coach 
starts,  gentlemen.' 

'  All  right,  Boots,  we're  coming ! ' 

When   Mr  James  Tompkins  reached  the 
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inn  yard  he  went  up  to  the  guard,  took  him 
aside,  and  said, — 

'  Look  here,  guard,  we're  all  a  party  of 
friends  inside,  all  gentlemen  on  the  road, 
you  understand.  We  shall  pass  the  time 
as  long  as  it's  light  playing  cards.  We 
don't  want  the  bother  of  getting  out  to 
refresh,  so  we  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if 
you'll  get  us  what  we  want  whenever  the 
coach  stops  and  bring  it  to  us.  And 
here's — ' 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  dumb-show  ; 
something  passed  from  Mr  James  Tomp- 
kins's  hand  into  the  guard's  palm  which 
caused  that  functionary's  face  to  assume  a 
peculiarly  amiable  expression  as  he  said, 
with  a  wink, — 

'  All  right,  sir,  I  understand ! ' 

So  the  four  jolly  bagmen  settled  them- 
selves down  comfortably  to  a  rubber  of 
whist,  with  a  rug  across  their  knees  as  an 
impromptu  card-table. 

A  cold  fowl,  a  veal  and  ham  pie,  and  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  port  were  brought  to 
them  by  the  guard  when  the  coach  stopped 
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at  The  Bear,  Maidenhead,  and  the  quartette 
became  more  jovial  than  ever. 

It  was  a  dull,  foggy  day.  Spirits  in  the 
shape  of  the  bottled  milk-punch,  which  Mr 
Pickwick  found  such  a  soothing  cordial, 
succeeded  the  wine,  and  the  jovial  four  kept 
up  their  cards  and  their  conversation  with 
unabated  zest. 

By  the  time  they  reached  Marlborough, 
however,  it  had  grown  too  dark  for  cards, 
and  symptoms  of  drowsiness  became  evident 
in  two  of  the  party,  Messrs  Dawson  and 
Dutton,  who  occupied  the  two  comfortable 
back  seats,  which  were  more  conducive  to 
slumber  than  those  tenanted  by  the  other 
couple.  And,  indeed,  Mr  James  Tompkins 
and  Mr  Samuel  Brookes  showed  no  dis- 
position to  sleep ;  they  were  wakeful  and 
restless — anxious  and  serious,  too — for  all 
the  jollity  seemed  suddenly  drawn  from  out 
of  them. 

At  Marlborough  Mr  Brookes  slipped  out 
of  the  coach  at  one  door,  whilst  Mr  Tomp- 
kins engaged  the  guard  in  conversation  at 
the  other. 
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'Guard,'  said  he,  'bring  us  a  bottle  of 
brandy  ;  we  shall  want  a  nip  presently  when 
the  cold  night  air  grips  us.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  guard ;  and  then,  as 
a  distinct  and  unmistakable  snore  reached 
his  ears,  he  added  slily,  '  Them  two  gents 
seem  to  have  done  their  duty  by  the 
liquor.' 

'  Ay,  they're  taking  a  nap ;  but  they'll 
wake  up  presently  and  we'll  have  another 
rubber,  I  daresay,  by  the  light  of  this  little 
travelling  lamp  of  mine.' 

The  guard  fetched  the  brandy.  Mr 
Brookes  slipped  into  the  coach  again,  and 
away  they  started  on  the  next  stage  to 
Bath. 

The  snores  from  their  two  fellow-travellers 
increased  in  volume  ;  Messrs  Dawson  and 
Dutton  were  evidently  sleeping  heavily. 

'  They're  safe  now,  I  think,  Jemmy,  and 
I'll  light  up,'  said  Mr  Samuel  Brookes  in  a 
whisper  to  his  companion.  '  We  can  play 
our  little  game  now,  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption.' 

Mr  Tompkins  chuckled. 
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4  Ay,  Sammy,  I  reckon  they'll  sleep  sound 
enough  for  another  couple  of  hours.' 

So  Mr  Brookes  cautiously  turned,  struck 
a  match  in  the  corner,  and  lit  a  small 
travelling  lamp,  which  he  hung  by  a  hook 
against  the  cushion  at  his  side. 

Suddenly  a  half-suppressed  exclamation 
came  from  his  companion.  Brookes  lifted 
his  eyes  from  the  lamp,  looked  in  front  of 
him,  and  gave  a  start ;  then  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  stared  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  Tompkins's  gaze  was  riveted. 

Was  he  dreaming  ?  Did  his  eyes  deceive 
him  ?  Or  did  he  really  see  opposite  to 
him,  wedged  in  between  the  two  sleeping 
travellers,  another  figure  —  the  figure  of 
a  fifth  '  inside '  ? 

He  looked  at  Tompkins  in  the  glimmer- 
ing, ghostly  light  of  the  lamp,  and  Tompkins 
looked  at  him,  then  looked  again  at  the 
mysterious  stranger.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  figure — they  both  saw  it. 
How  had  the  man  got  there?  Who  was 
he  ?  Neither  of  them  had  seen  him  enter. 
How  could  he  possibly  have  got  in  without 
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their  knowing  ?  But  there  he  was,  wedged 
in  between  the  two  snoring  bagmen,  with 
his  travelling  cap  pulled  down  over  his  face, 
apparently  asleep.  He  was  a  very  slim  man, 
and  was  able,  therefore,  to  lean  back  against 
the  cushions.  Beyond  this  fact  they  could 
make  out  nothing  of  him.  That  he  had  no 
business  there,  that  his  presence  was  a  dis- 
tinct infringement  of  the  law  which  allowed 
the  mail  to  carry  only  four  *  insides '  they 
were  well  aware.  But  there  was  something 
so  uncanny  about  his  appearance,  and  some- 
thing so  unaccountable  in  his  being  there  at 
all,  that  neither  of  them  could  summon 
courage  to  address  him  or  remonstrate  with 
him  on  his  intrusion. 

After  one  more  frightened  glance  at 
Tompkins,  Brookes  softly  slipped  the  shade 
over  his  lamp.  For  several  minutes  the  two 
of  them  sat  perfectly  still  in  the  dark,  and 
the  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  snores 
of  the  two  slumbering  bagmen. 

At  last  Brookes  sidled  up  to  his  friend, 
and,  putting  his  mouth  close  to  his  ear, 
whispered, — 
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'  What  do  you  make  of  it,  Jemmy  ?  Who 
the  blazes  is  he,  and  how  did  he  get  in  ? 
You  didn't  notice  him  slip  in  when  I  was 
out,  did  you  ? ' 

'No,'  said  Tompkins,  applying  his  mouth 
in  like  fashion  to  his  companion's  ear.  '  I 
never  knew  he  was  there  till  the  light  of  the 
lamp  fell  on  him.  I  know  no  more  than  you 
how  or  when  he  got  in.  What  shall  we  do 
with  him  ?  We  must  get  rid  of  him  some- 
how, or  else  our  game  is  spoiled.' 

'We  might  have  him  hauled  out  at  the 
next  stop,  for  it's  clean  against  the  law  his 
being  here  at  all.  But  those  two  chaps 
are  too  far  gone  to  wake,  and  if  they 
don't  make  an  objection,  he'll  ask  what 
right  we  have  to  make  a  fuss  over  his 
being  here.' 

'  D'ye  think  he's  asleep,  Sam  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  expect  he's  only 
shamming,  and  even  if  he  were  asleep,  his 
sleep  ain't  sound  enough  for  us ;  he'd  wake, 
and  spot  us,  as  like  as  not.' 

'  He  couldn't  see  what  we  were  doing.' 

'  No,  but  he  could  hear;  and  with  him  on 
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the  lookout  how  could  we  ever  get  clear  at 
Bath?' 

'  Well,  shall  I  quiet  him,  Sam  ? ' 

'  It's  a  risk,  Jemmy  ;  but  if  you've  got  his 
bearings  right  you  might  do  it  with  the 
handkerchief.' 

'  Oh,  I've  located  him  right  enough  !  But 
you  must  be  ready  to  grip  him  by  the  throat 
in  case  he  struggles.  We  must  get  it  done 
before  the  next  stage.' 

The  mouth-to-ear  whisper  ceased,  and 
again  the  silence  (barring  the  rattle  of  hoofs 
and  rumble  of  wheels)  was  broken  only  by 
snores.  Was  the  fifth  *  inside  '  contributing 
to  those  snores  ?  That  was  the  point  which 
Messrs  Brookes  and  Tompkins  strained 
their  ears  to  settle.  But  so  loud  and  heavy 
and  continuous  was  the  breathing  of  the  two 
sleeping  bagmen  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  fifth  '  inside '  was  asleep  or 
awake.  They  could  detect  no  minor  snores, 
but  then  the  mysterious  intruder  might  be  a 
sleeper  who  didn't  snore.  He  certainly  gave 
no  sign  of  being  awake.  His  legs  were 
drawn  up,  his  arms  were  folded,  not  the 
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slightest  motion  of  his  body  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  dark ;  yet  for  all  the  con- 
spirators knew,  he  might  be  wide  awake, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  straight  at  them,  on  the 
alert  to  catch  any  movement. 

It  was  a  trying  situation,  and  both  Tomp- 
kins  and  Brookes  felt  the  cold  perspiration 
oozing  over  them  as  they  listened  with  pain- 
ful intensity  for  some  sign  or  sound  to  assure 
them  that  the  fifth  '  inside '  was  asleep.  At 
last  Tompkins  bent  over  to  his  pal  and 
whispered, — 

'I  shall  try  it,  Sam.  I've  got  the  hand- 
kerchief soaked  and  ready.  When  I  jog 
you  with  my  foot  be  ready  to  spring  if  you're 
wanted.' 

Brookes  said  nothing,  but  a  grip  of  his 
hand  assured  his  companion  that  he  was 
ready  for  any  emergency. 

Softly  and  stealthily  Tompkins  leaned 
forward,  with  the  drug-drenched  handker- 
chief in  his  hand.  He  had  located  the  face 
of  the  fifth  inside  to  an  inch,  wedged  between 
the  shoulders  of  the  two  stupefied  bagmen. 
He  must  not  be  too  precipitate — the  thing 
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must  be  done  softly,  silently  and  surely. 
With  his  body  raised  from  the  seat  he  calcu- 
lated his  distance,  balanced  himself  on  his 
toes,  and  with  unerring  aim,  as  he  thought, 
pressed  the  handkerchief  straight  upon  the 
nose  and  mouth  of  the  stranger.  But,  to  his 
horror  and  dismay,  his  hand,  instead  of  meet- 
ing a  human  profile,  sank  into  the  cushioned 
back  of  the  coach. 

He  had  missed. 

He  had  been  particularly  careful  not  to 
touch  any  portion  of  the  man's  body  before 
pressing  the  handkerchief  over  his  face.  But 
now  he  was  unable  to  avoid  slightly  touching 
one  of  the  knees  of  the  mysterious  intruder. 
He  drew  himself  back  instantly  and  listened 
— listened  for  all  he  was  worth,  till  his  ear- 
drums seemed  as  if  they  would  crack  under 
the  intensity  of  the  strain  put  upon  them. 
Not  a  sound,  not  a  movement  of  the  body, 
not  a  rustle  of  the  coat — nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  unseen  figure  over  which  he  hovered 
was  even  a  living,  breathing  human  being. 

Should  he  feel  for  the  face  ?  But  no ;  the 
strain  upon  his  nerves  had  been  too  great. 
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He  felt  his  hand  shaking ;  he  must  sit  down, 
compose  himself,  and  make  another  trial. 

So  Mr  Tompkins  softly  dropped  back  into 
his  seat.  After  a  moment's  pause  Brookes 's 
mouth  was  at  his  ear. 

'Have  you  done  it,  Jemmy?' 
1  No,  Sam  ;  missed  his  face  somehow,  and 
I  was  afraid  of  awaking  him — must  have 
another  try.  Could  you  just  give  a  ray  from 
the  glim  to  guide  me  ?  I  must  make  sure 
next  time.' 

'  All  right ;  press  your  foot  on  mine  when 
you're  ready.' 

Presently  the  signal  was  given,  and  from 
behind  Brookes's  back  came  a  faint,  tiny 
gleam  of  light,  which  just  for  a  second  made 
darkness  visible  and  gave  Tompkins  the 
chance  of  locating  his  target.  Once  more 
he  bent  breathlessly  forward,  and  sent  his 
hand,  as  he  felt  certain,  straight  to  the  mark, 
but  just  as  he  thought  he  touched  the  face  of 
his  victim  his  own  throat  was  suddenly  seized 
in  an  iron  grip,  the  cold  barrel  of  a  pistol 
was  pressed  to  his  forehead,  and  a  voice 

hissed  in  his  ear, — 

T 
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'  Be  quiet,  you  hound  !  If  you  attempt  to 
utter  a  sound  I'll  blow  your  brains  out ! ' 

The  command  was  needless,  forTompkins's 
windpipe  was  in  a  vice,  and  he  could  not 
have  shouted  to  save  his  life. 

In  another  second  the  handkerchief  with 
which  Tompkins  had  meant  to  stupefy  his 
victim  was  pressed  to  his  own  face,  and  he 
sank  into  insensibility,  with  the  grasp  of  the 
fifth  '  inside '  still  on  his  throat.  Tompkins 
had  not  uttered  a  sound,  but  simply  dropped 
forward  senseless  on  the  body  of  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger.  The  latter  quickly,  dexterously 
and  noiselessly  twisted  his  assailant's  inani- 
mate form  round,  slipped  it  exactly  into  the 
place  which  he  himself  had  occupied,  and 
then  softly  glided  into  the  seat  which 
Tompkins.  had  vacated. 

Suddenly  he  felt  warm  breath  on  his  cheek, 
and  heard  a  voice  whispering  in  his  ear, — 

'  Is  it  all  right,  Jemmy  ?  Have  you  settled 
him  ?  Is  it  safe  to  begin  ? ' 

'  Yes,  all  right ! '  came  the  answering 
whisper ;  '  he's  safe !  Out  with  your  tools  ! ' 

Mr  Brookes  lifted  the  shade  of  the  lamp 
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slightly,  and  from  a  small  bag  took  out 
two  delicate-looking  instruments.  For  a 
moment  his  hands  were  together.  Like 
lightning,  two  arms  encircled  him,  and  before 
he  could  realise  what  had  happened  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  had  snapped  round  his  wrists. 

'  My  soul  and  body,  Jemmy,  what's  this  ? ' 
exclaimed  the  startled  and  enraged  Brookes. 

'  It  means,'  said  a  low,  stern  voice,  'that 
you  are  trapped,  my  man,  and  that  your  little 
game  is  up ! ' 

'Jemmy,  where  are  you?'  cried  the  other 
presently. 

'  Oh,  it's  no  use  shouting  to  your  pal ;  he's 
as  fast  asleep  as  those  two  gentlemen  in  the 
corner  whom  you've  drugged  so  cleverly ! ' 

'  And  who  the  blazes  are  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  you'll  find  out  presently.  I'll  just  put 
the  darbies  on  this  sleeping  friend  of  yours, 
and  then  there'll  be  no  need  to  stop  the  coach 
till  she  pulls  up  at  the  next  stage.' 

So  saying,  the  fifth  '  inside '  turned  up  the 
lamp,  then  with  his  right  hand  slipped  hand- 
cuffs on  the  senseless  Tompkins,  who  lay  with 
his  mouth  open  between  the  two  snoring 
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bagmen,  whilst  with  his  left  he  kept  the 
muzzle  of  a  pistol  ominously  frowning  on  Mr 
Brookes.  This  done,  he  sat,  grim  and 
saturnine,  with  his  eye  on  Sam,  but  without 
speaking  a  word,  till  in  due  course  the  coach 
pulled  up  for  change  of  horses. 

The  guard  stepped  promptly  to  the  window 
and  said, — 

1  We  have  ten  minutes  here  ;  can  I  do 
anything  for  you,  gentlemen  ? ' 

'  Yes,  you  can  tell  the  gentleman  on  the 
box-seat  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him.' 

'  And  who  be  you,  sir  ? '  asked  the  guard 
in  amazement. 

'I'm  the  fifth  "inside,"'  was  the  reply. 

'The  what?  Five  inside  the  mail! 
How—' 

'  Never  mind,  guard  ;  none  of  these  gentle- 
men are  likely  to  lodge  a  complaint.  Three 
of  them,  as  you  see,  are  sound  asleep,  and 
the  fourth — well,  I  think  I  can  answer  for 
him  that  he'll  raise  no  objection.  And  now, 
please,  call  the  gentleman  down  from  the 
box-seat ! ' 

The  guard  did  as  he  was  bidden.     The 
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gentleman  on  the  box-seat  descended  and 
confronted  the  fifth  'inside.'  The  latter 
said, — 

'  You  are  Mr  Perks,  I  think,  confidential 
messenger  for  Messrs  Parslow  &  Skinner, 
bankers  ? ' 

'  I  am  ;  but  who — ' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  have  come  down  in 
charge  of  a  banker's  parcel  containing  a 
very  large  sum  in  notes  and  gold,  have 
you  not  ? ' 

'  I  have/  said  the  other,  with  eyebrows 
gradually  rising  higher  and  higher  in 
astonishment. 

'  Do  you  suppose  that  the  parcel  is  safe  ? ' 

'Certainly  it  is!  It  is  in  the  front 
boot,  and  I  have  been  sitting  right  over  it.' 

'Ha!  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that; 
but  let  me  tell  you  that  if  there  had  not 
been  a  fifth  "inside"  you  would  have  found 
yourself  minus  your  banker's  parcel  when 
you  got  to  Bath.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

1  What  do  I  mean  ?  I  mean  that,  thanks 
to  a  bit  of  private  information,  I've  stopped 
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one  of  the  cleverest  bank-parcel  robberies 
that  was  ever  planned.' 

'You  are  a  detective,   I  suppose?' 

'  You  might  have  made  a  worse  guess, 
Mr  Perks,'  said  the  stranger,  drily. 

1  But  how  could  anyone  get  at  the 
parcel  in  the  boot?' 

'Very  easily  by  the  aid  of  these  pretty 
little  toys,'  replied  the  detective,  producing 
as  he  spoke  a  fret-saw  and  a  miniature 
centre-bit. 

'  These  two  gentlemen  with  the  bracelets 
on  had  made  their  arrangements  very 
cleverly.  They  had  drugged  their  two 
fellow-passengers.  They  thought  they  had 
the  inside  of  the  coach  to  themselves. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  they  would  have 
cut  a  piece  out  of  the  back  of  the  boot, 
have  filched  your  parcel,  put  the  square  of 
wood  neatly  back  again,  and  before  you 
had  discovered  your  loss  at  Bath  they 
would  have  been  off  with  the  swag.  But, 
from  information  received,  I  had  my  eye 
on  the  coach  at  Marlborough  and  slipped 
inside  when  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  the 
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darbies  slipped  out,  and  so  I  spoiled  their 
little  game.' 

Mr  Perks's  face  was  a  study.  His  narrow 
escape  of  being  robbed  of  the  big  sum 
entrusted  to  his  care  was  gradually  dawning 
upon  him,  and  he  felt  a  cold  shiver  run 
through  him. 

'  I — I — really  don't  know — how  to  thank 
you  enough,'  he  stammered,  but  the 
detective  interrupted  him  in  his  dry, 
sarcastic  way, — 

'  Oh !  I  don't  want  any  thanks.  It's 
part  of  my  business,  you  see :  all  in  the 
day's  work.  It's  enough  for  me  that  I've 
nabbed  two  of  the  cleverest  rascals  in  the 
country.' 

Then  turning  to  the  guard  he  said,— 

'  I  shall  take  my  two  prisoners  on  to  Bath. 
They  can  stay  inside,  but  I  must  have  a 
light  so  that  I  can  keep  an  eye  on  them. 

'  But  ain't  yer  afraid  o'  being  alone 
with  'em,  mister  ? ' 

4  Afraid  to  be  alone  with  two  handcuffed 
prisoners?  Not  I!  I've  got  my  barkers 
here,  and  I've  only  one  man  to  mind, 
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for  t'other's  as  fast  asleep  as  one  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers.  He  got  the  dose  he 
meant  for  me.' 

The  agitated  Mr  Perks  was  divided  in 
his  mind  as  to  whether  he  should  resume 
his  seat  on  the  box  or  join  the  detective 
inside.  But  the  latter  settled  the  point 
by  saying, — 

1  Better  go  back  to  your  box-seat,  Mr 
Perks.  Six  inside  will  be  rather  too  much 
of  a  squeeze.  You  can  give  a  look  in 
every  time  we  stop  to  see  that  everything 
is  right.' 

Mr  Perks  took  the  advice,  but  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey  he  knew  very  little 
peace ;  he  was  nervous  and  fidgety — as 
well  he  might  be ! — when  he  reflected 
how  nearly  he  had  lost  five  thousand 
pounds  in  notes  and  gold.  And  yet  it  had 
always  been  the  custom  for  bankers  to 
send  their  parcels  by  coach — he  had  often 
conveyed  sums  almost  as  large  before, 
and  had  never  dreamt  of  the  possibility 
of  the  parcel  being  stolen  from  the  inside 
whilst  he  was  mounting  guard  over  it  on 
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the  outside,  the  only  way  by  which  any- 
one (so  he  had  always  thought  till  now) 
could  possibly  obtain  access  to  the  front 
boot. 

When  Messrs  Dawson  and  Button  were 
eventually  roused  from  their  slumbers  and 
learned  how  they  had  been  lured  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  two  clever  thieves,  they 
felt  very  small  indeed.  From  that  time 
they  fought  shy  of  convivial  strangers,  and 
recognised  the  wisdom  of  taking  their 
refreshments  at  public  bars  where  hocussing 
was  impossible.  But  it  was  a  long  time 
before  either  of  them  was  able  to  travel 
by  coach  in  the  dark  without  glancing 
round  at  every  stop  to  make  sure  that 
there  had  not  crept  in  unawares  some 
mysterious  fifth  *  inside.' 


THE    END 
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